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A DREAM OF SUMMER. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Branp as the morning breath of June 
The southwest breezes play ; 

And, through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer’s day. 

The snow-plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear ; 

Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 


The fox his hill-side cell forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 

The blue bird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook. 

“ Bear up, O, Mother Nature !” cry, 
Bird, breeze, and streamlet free, 

“ Our winter voices em 
Of summer days to thee!” 


So, in those winters of the soul, 
By bitter blasts and drear, 

O’erswept from memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days — 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul! its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter’s snow 
Lie germs of summer flowers ! 


The Night is Mother of the Day, 
The winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left his Hope with all. 


TO CHALES LAMB. 
BY LORD HOUGHTON. 


Tex I would think one of the many wise; 
Who in Eliza’s time sat eminent. 
To our now world, his Purgatory, sent 
To teach us what,true English poets prize. 
Pasquilant froth and foreign galliardize 
Are none of thine ; but, when of gay intent, 
Thou usest staid old English merriment, 
Mannerly mirth, which no one dare despise. 
The scoffs and girds of our poor critic rout 
Must move thy pity, as amidst their mime, 
Monk of Truth’s Order, from thy memories 
Thou dost updraw sublime simplicities, 
Grand thoughts that never can be wearied 


out, 
Showing the unreality of Time. 





A DREAM OF SUMMER. 


The following melody, we transcribe from a 
sheet of lithographed music bought in a fashion- 
able music-store in Richmond. — Tribune. 


O PM A GOOD OLD REBEL. 


A Chant to the Wild Western Melody, “ Joe 
Bowers.” 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE HON. THAD. 
STEVENS. * 


O I’m a good old Rebel, 
Now that’s just what I am: 
For this “‘ Fair Land of Freedom ” 
I do not care at all ; 
Tm glad I fit against it — 
I only wish we’d won — 
And I don’t want no pardon 
For anything I’ve done. 


I hates the Constitution, 
This.Great Republic, too ; 
I hates the Freedmen’s Buro, 
In uniforms of blue ; 
I hates the nasty eagle, 
With all his brags and fuss 
The lyin’, thievin’ Yankees, 
I hates ’em wuss and wuss. 


I hates the Yankee nation, 
And everything they do; 
T hates the Declaration 
Of Independance, too ; 
T hates the glorious Union — 
Tis dripping with our blood — 
I hates the striped banner : 
I fit it all I could. 


I followed old Mass’ Robert 
For four year, near about ; 
Got wounded in three places, 
And starved at Pint Lookout; 
I cotch the roomatism 
A campin’ in the snow ; 
But I killed a chance o’ Yankees — 
Td like to kill some mo’. 


Three hundred thousand Yankees 
Is stiff in Southern dust ; 

We got three hundred thousand 
Before they conquered us : 

They died of Southern fever, 
And Southern steel and shot : 

I wish they was three million 
Instead of what we got. 


I can’t take up my musket 
And fight ’em now no more, 
But I aint a going to love ’em, 
Now that is sarten sure ; 
And I don’t want no on, 
For what I was and am : 
I won’t be reconstructed ; 
And I don’t care a d—n. 

















“BCCE HOMO: 


From the Christian Observer. 
“ECCE HOMO:” A SKETCH, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESSAYS ON THE 
CHURCH.” 


As I am about to make some remarks on 
a volume lately published, bearing the above 
title, it may be as well to state at the outset, 
that I have not read asingle page of that 
work. Hence what I have to say can be no 
review, or criticism, or reply; and as to 
competition or rivalry, that of course will be 
wholly out of the question, — between a vol- 
ume, prepared, I suppose, with much care 
and thought ; and a magazine-paper, thrown 
off in the course of a few hours. 

But if I had anything to say with refer- 
ence to that work, why did I not make my- 
self acquainted with it? A few words of 
explanation will convey my answer to this 
question. 

When the book alluded to a red, for 
the first few weeks it did not fall in my way. 
But not very long after its publication, I met 
with a review of it in the High Church news- 
paper, the Guardian, in which it was praised 
with nocommon praise. Soon after this, the 
leading Dissenters’ journal, the British Quar- 
terly Review, “ hailed the work with gratitude 
and reverence ;” and the North British Re- 


view, founded by Dr. Chalmers, as the organ |i 


of the Free Church of Scotland, “ expressed 
hearty delight ” at the appearance of a book 
which “ treated the Christian faith in a tru- 
ly Christian spirit.” This unusual concur- 
rence of approval, from three very different 
quarters, excited my attention; and hap- 
pening to meet with the work about that 
time, I took it up with a half-formed inten- 
tion of reading it. But, glancing at the Pre- 
face, I was startled by one or two expres- 
sions on which my eye fell, suck as — ‘“‘ No 
theological questions are here discussed. 
Christ, as the creator of modern theol 

and religion, will make the subject of anoth- 
er volume ; which, however, the author does 
not hope to publish for some time to come.” 
These words acted with a repelling force. 
“ What !” I mentally exclaimed, “ a serious 
inquiry as to the Incarnate Theos, from 
which all Theology is excluded! — is not 
that a strange idea.” And the contents of 
the book, I found, consisted of discussions 
as to the words of Christ, while the prelimi- 
nary question, “ Who Christ was?” was 
postponed to some future occasion. This 
mode of proceeding seemed to me so utterly 
unreasonable, that I closed the book at once 
as one which it could not be worth while to 
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read. And so began and ended my ac- 
quaintance with that volume, until I took it 
up again a day or two since, merely to veri-" 
fy the above quotation from the Preface. 

Did I, in so putting it from me, act un- 
justly or arbitrarily? I think not. I be- 

ieve that I merely followed the course usu- 

ally taken among men; by placing the 
inquiry, Who Christ was? before, and not 
afier, the inquiry, What Christ said? It 
seems to me that, in ordinary life, we all 
seek to learn who the speaker is, before we 
begin to listen to him. 

f I have a dispute with a powerful neigh- 
bour, which seems likely to lead to serious 
consequences, and suddenly receive a visit 
from a si r, who proffers his good offi- 
ces as a mediator, discusses terms, and even 
makes proposals, my first inquiry is, Who is 
the person who thus interposes between us ? 
Till I can learn this, I can hardly attend to 
what he says. I want to understand his 
motives ; I want to know what authority he 
has to offer terms. Until I can get an an- 
swer to these questions, I can scarcely bring 
myself to listen to anything he utters. 

A courteous and accomplished stranger 
obtains an interview with the Prime Minis- 
ter, and states to him that he is the bearer 
of a private and important communication 
from a great continental sovereign. His 
a and manners may be very much 
in his favour ; but most assuredly the Minis- 
ter, if he listens to him at all, will, in the 
very first instance, claim to have the most 
entire satisfaction as to his real character, 
and as to his credentials. And if the visit- 
or should express a desire to postpone this 
point until a future occasion, the reply 
would certainly be, “ No, the question of 
who you are, and with what authority you 
are invested, is the very first point to be 
entered upon. Until these matters are 
placed beyond a doubt, it is impossible for 
me to hear, or to utter, a single word.” 

I see that the writer, in a second Preface, 
admits the general accuracy of the remark, 
that “half the truth is commonly a lie;” 
but endeavours to turn aside its application 
to the present case, on the ground that he 
has avowed the fragmentary character of 
his production, — has offered it merely as 
an instalment, and has promised to com- 
plete his view of the subject on some future 
occasion. I admit that this is somethin 
like an answer; but I do not think that it 
is a complete or satisfactory answer to the 
objection. , 

From the days of Solomon’s Judgment 
down to the present time, it has been seen 
again and again, that there are numberless 
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804 “ECCE HOMO: 
cases in which two halves are far from being 
equal tothe whole. And certainly, when 
engaged in the portraiture of character, to 
examine certain parts of a man’s life now, 
intending to consider the remainder a year 
or two or is i a ‘course which com- 
mends itself to the judgment. A biogra- 
pher might, if he liked, offer us a life of 
George III. considered as a private gentle- 
man, purposely omitting all reference to his 
acts or words as a reigning sovereign. Or, 
a memoir of the Duke of Wellington, exclud- 
ing all his military career, and regarding 
him merely as a statesman. But what 
would be the result? Merely the painting 
of two imaginary portraits; the presenting 
to the mental gaze two men who never had 
any existence; two fictions of the imagina- 
tion. No judicious student of history would 
attach the slightest value to such produc- 
tions. The fruit of all the artist’s labour 
would only be the depicting of two men who 
never really lived upon this earth. 

There is, I believe, only one way of arriv- 
ing at a satisfactory conclusion in any such 
inquiry. First, collect, with sedulous care, 
all the facts of the case. Then, when you 
are certain that nothing has been omitted, 
begin to arrange, and distribute, and set in 
order; giving to every fact and every word 
its proper place and due value. Thus, by 
degrees, certain premises will be thoroughly 
established, from which inevitable conclu- 
sions will follow. But if the inquirer begins 
by saying, “ We will exclude from our 
present view half the facts of the case, and 
will reserve them for some future investiga- 
tion,” he will assuredly get, not a truth, or a 
reality, but a mere fancy portrait. 

These reasons for having disregarded the 
book for all these months past, may be 
deemed valid or invalid;—I only state 
them as having had influence with me. 
Such as they are, they created in my mind, 
at the outset, an utter carelessness about a 
book concerning which other men were dis- 
puting. I neither read the work itself, nor 
any of the numerous reviews of it. Only 
within the last few days have other 
thoughts arisen. I have fancied that it 
might be possible,«and useful, not only to 
express an opinion that the author had 
gone to work in a wrong way ; but also to 
attempt a sketch, a mere outline, of how, in 
my view, the subject ought to be handied. 
For the composition of such a work as I 
could wish to see written, I have neither 
the leisure nor the requisite ability. But it 
seems an easier to indicate, to mark 





out roughly, a line of inquiry which some 
one of greater powers may perhaps take. 
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The subject, viewed in its breadth and 
length, is the highest and noblest that the 
human intellect can search into. If han- 
dled in a suitable —_ with humility and 
reverence, it must have a tendency to ele- 
vate and expand the mind, and to bring in- 
to action the best affections of the soul. 
And in this way, I would fain hope, some 
solid benefit may arise, even from a discus- 
sion which many good men feared would be 
perilous and harmful. 


The wellknown words, “Ecce Homo,” 
earry the mind back to a time when, and a 
place wherein, was transacted the greatest 
event that ever occurred on this earth. To 
understand its momentous character, and 
its bearing on the destinies of the human 
race, let us endeavour to deal with it in the 
spirit of an impartial and uninformed in- 
quirer. I will ask myself, How should I 
have regarded this transaction had I been 
an educated Greek, Egyptian, or Asiatic, 
visiting Judea at that time. I propose to 
abstract myself, for a time, from all the 
ideas acquired in past years, and prepare to 
examine the question, de novo, as one who 
has everything to learn respecting it. 

In the city of Jerusalem, then, in the 
month of April, in the year 4034 of the 
earth’s present history, the Roman gover- 
nor, Pontius Pilate, brings forth a bleeding 
prisoner, whom he has just ordered to be 
scourged, and, standing in front of the Hall 
of Judgment, says to the raging multitude, 
“ Behold the Man!” He te. om further 
that he has found no fault in him. But 
they, incited by the priests, demand that the 
prisoner shall instantly be crucified. And 
when the governor demands why he should 
be so punished, their reply is, “ Whosoever 
maketh himself a king eth against Cx- 
sar.” Pilate acquits the prisoner of this 
charge of: treason; but, yielding to the 
clamour of the people, he, at last, gives the 
order, that he shall be crucified. 

In fact, this charge of treasonable designs 
was a mere pretext. Searching into the 
state of mind of the Jews and their rulers, 
I discover, that they entertained such a 
cage 4 the eee dominion, that = a 
man, clothed, as this person appears to have 
been, with superhuman penal, had really 
raised the standard of insurrection, the very 
men who now cry “ Crucify him!” would 
have been foremost among his most enthusi- 
astic followers. I find, on looking a little 
further, that while they alleged treason 
against him before Pilate, their more sincere 
accusation, in the council of the high-priest, 
was, that he had spoken blasphenyy, telling 
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them that he was “ the Son of the Blessed,” 
and that hereafter they should see him sit- 
ting on the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven. I see, therefore, 
that the enmity of the Jewish rulers arose 
from his asserting his Divine character, his 
Godhead, and his future appearance to 
judge the world; while their public charge 
against him before the — was, that 
he made or represented himself as a king, 
and so “spake against Cesar.” In these 
facts I discover, then, enough to increase 
my desire to learn something more of his 
true character. ite deat 

Carrying my inquiry a little further, 
find that Seen ay Sew priests had 
been, for years past, expecting some such 
person, a teacher, ruler, and Saviour, to be 
sent to them from heaven. This expected 

rophet, or Redeemer, was commonly spo- 
el of as “the Christ,” or “ Messiah,” or 
“the Anointed One.” The belief in the 
coming of such a person, about that time, 
was universal among the Jews; and when 
John, a preacher who preceded Christ, 
began to excite attention, the priests sent 
to him to inquire, “ Art thou that prophet ? 
— art thou the Christ ?” John also, when 
he heard of Christ’s wonderful works, sent 
to him to ask, “ Art thou He that should 
come ?” But not among the Jews only did 
this expectation prevail. It had spread 
even to the most learned and inquiring of 
the Greeks. And thus, in the Dialogues cf 
Plato, when Socrates sees Alcibiades on his 
way to the temple of the gods, he raises the 
question, whether men can really tell how 
to pray or what to pray for; and suggests, 
at last, that it might be more prudent to 
suspend the intended sacrifice till some one 
commissioned from heaven should come to 
instruct us: to which his friend responds, 
“* And I think he will come, and that before 
long.” Not among the Jews only, then, but 
even among the wisest of the heathen, did 
an expectation prevail about that time, that 
some one would soon appear, sent from 
heaven, to instruct men in the great ques- 
tion of their relations towards God. 

This remarkable fact being placed be- 
yond a doubt, I desire next to learn some- 
thing of its origin. How did such an ex- 
pectation as this obtain currency, not among 
the ignorant multitude merely, but among 
the wisest and the best of both Jews and 
Gentiles? Its general prevalence is a strik- 
ing and important fact ; but standing alone, 
it does not quite content me. Old prophe- 
cies abound in all countries; and few great 
men or great events occur without our be- 
ing told that their coming had been nredict- 
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ed ages before. In these cases, however, 
there is generally an entire absence of both 
parentage and authority for such a predic- 
tion. I want, therefore, to know whether 
any rational account can be given of this 
expectation ; and whether it can be traced 
to any respectable origin. 

The Jews reply, without hesitation, that 
they have ancient books existing, some 500, 
some 1000, and some 1500 years before the 
days of Jesus and of Pontius Pilate, — all of 
which books, in many passages, written at 
different times and by different writers, 
point to a coming Messiah, Deliverer, Re- 
deemer, and Saviour. All these predic- 
tions, they aver, were divine: were spoken - 
to, or impressed on the minds of, the wri 
ters of these books by God himself. And 
thus they maintain that the coming of a 
Christ, or anointed one, to save His people, 
was a prediction issuing from the throne of 
God. Let me look, then, with attention 
into this matter. Is there really any ground 
for believing that such a promise, or predic- 
tion, among the Jews for many hundreds of 
years before the time of this person’s appear- 
ing? I ask for the proofs of this fact, and 
am referred to the following passages : — 

It is recorded in the earliest writing of 
their earliest prophet, Moses, that when the 
first man transgressed his Maker’s com- 
mandment, and fell from his favour, (and 
this fall, I know, is recognized as a fact by 
many old writers who were not Jews), God, 
in sentencing him to banishment, did speak 
of a Seed of the woman who should bruise 
the head of the serpent, the seducer. This 
seems to me exceedingly vague, but it does 
assuredly point to some future strife be- 
tween the powers of good and evil; of 
some descendant of Eve, who shall have a 
contest with the Evil One. 

After the lapse of several generations, I 
am next pointed to Abraham, trom whom 
the Jewish people descended. To him, 
more than fifteen hundred years before the 
days of Pilate and of Christ, God is record- 
ed to have made a solemn promise, —“ In 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” The hope here held out is 
still nebulous and cloudy; but an evident 
advance is made. A single family of man- 
kind is pointed out, and the patriarch is as- 
sured that a blessing to all mankind shall 
in some way proceed from the people, or 
some, or some one, among the people, who 
shall acknowledge him as their forefather 
and head. 

Nearly about the same period of the 
earth’s history, appears another remarkable 
person, an eastern prince, or great man, 
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named Job; and he, at a moment of fear- 
ful extremity and trouble, utters a remark- 
able declaration. He says, — “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth: 
and though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.” 
These are certainly wonderful words, and 
they shed a brilliant light on the ob- 
seurer predictions which we have already 
noticed. 

Abraham’s grandson, Jacob, died in 
Egypt, nearly two hundred years after his 
grandfather ; and in his last blessing, pro- 
nounced over his sons, he singles out Ju- 
dah, his fourth son, and foretels of bis de- 
+e ndants, that ‘the sceptre shall not de- 
pat from Judah, nor a lawgiver from be- 
uween his feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto 
him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
“ Shiloh,” I find, means “ He who is sent ;” 
and the phrase is understood by all the 
Jewish interpreters to mean “ the Messiah.” 
And the person condemned by Pilate had 
always claimed to be the Messiah, and to 
have been “sent” of God. The prediction 
of Jacob, then, given in Egypt, when that 
patriarch had only a dozen sons, and fifty 
or sixty grandsons, points out Judah as the 
tribe to whom the sovereignty shall belong, 
and also as the tribe in which Shiloh or 
Messiah shal! appear. 

I now pass over a period of six hundred 
years, and here I find the children of Jacob, 
what God promised Abraham to make them 
—anation. And I find, also, the first part 
of Jacob's prediction fulfilled. The sceptre 
has not been given to a descendant of the 
elder son, nor of the second, nor of the 
third.. David, of the tribe of Judah, Jacob’s 
fourth son, rules over all Israel, as the dying 
patriarch had foretold. But David was 
not to be the Shiloh, or Messiah. This 
promised Redeemer was not to be “ sent” 
until the monarchy founded by David was 
coming to its close. David, therefore, who 
was to be only a progenitor of Messiah, 
looks forward to him with a prophetic eye. 
In the 110th Psalm, he hears God sayin 
unto Messiah, “ Sit thou at my right hand, 
until I make thine eaemies thy footstool. 
The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, 
— Thou art a priest for ever after the or- 
der of Melchizedek.” And these words, I 
learn, were claimed, by the prisoner con- 
demned by Pilate, as belonging to him. 
David, then, like the former prophets, al- 
ready cited, looks forward to the Messiah, 
and sees in Him both a king and a priest. 

Three hundred years more elapse, and a 
great prophet is sent to the children of Is- 
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rael. Isaiah, writing more than seven hun- 
dred years before the days of Pilate and of 
Christ, throws floods of new light upon the 
character and attributes of the expected 
Messiah. He tells us, first, that the Great 
Deliverer, who has been so long expected, 
shall not descend from heaven like one of 
the angels seen by Abraham, by Jacob, by 
Manoah, or by Elijah, but shall be born 
among his people as a son, a child. And 
yet the magnificence and power of His 

ingdom shall exceed all that former pre- 
dictions had foretold. ‘ His name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace.” In another prophecy he adds, that 
the child, or son, shall be born of a virgin, 
and that his name shall be called Immanuel. 
Twice, therefore, does the prophet describe 
this expected Messiah, as being both God 
and man. He is a child born, the son of a 
virgin, and yet is also “the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, Immanuel.” 

Once more does Isaiah return to the sub- 
ject, and now he gives an entirely new de- 
scription of the Messiah. He is depicted 
as God’s servant, “ the sent one,” or Shiloh. 
And He is described as with *‘ visage mar- 
red,” as “ despised and rejected of men,” as 
“a man of sorrows and acquainted with 

ief,” as “bruised for our iniquities, and 

aring the chastisement” due to us; as 
“ led like a lamb to the slaughter,” as “ cut 
off out of the land of the living,” as “ mak- 
ing His grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich in His death.” And yet this same suf- 
ferer is still presented as finally triumphant, 
and as “ seeing of the travail of His soul and 
being satisfied.” I remember the scene in 
the Hall of Judgment, the scourging, and 
the long scenes of suffering; and I reflect, 
“Tf Messiah was to be only a king, a con- 
queror, and the Mighty God, I should 
searcely have understood how such predic- 
tions could have applied to Pilate’s bleed- 
ing prisoner; but this 53rd chapter of 
Isaiah, if it belongs to the Messiah, certain- 
ly reconciles incongruities which otherwise 
would have been re ey al 

But again, I am told of another prophet 
— Micah, who lived about Isaiah’s time, and 
who indicated a particular spot in Judea as 
the place where the Messiah should be born. 
Writing, like Isaiab, seven hundred years 
before Christ, he said, “ Thou, Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall He 
come forth unto me that is to be ruler in 
Israel ; whose goings forth have been from 
of old, from everlasting.” This prophet, 
then, like Isaiah, describes the expected one, 
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as the Everlasting God, and yet as one who, 
in due time, is to be born in Bethlehem. 

Once more, and still later, in the days of 
the Captivity, I find that one of the great- 
est of the prophets, Daniel, touches the sub- 
ject, and throws new light upon it. He 
s ,in his ninth chapter, of “ Messiah, 
the Prince.” There is, therefore, no doubt 
as to the subject of his predictions. And he 
agrees with Isaiah in one important point. 
Messiah is not only to be a prince, but he is 
also to be asufferer. He is to be “cut off, 
but not for himself.” A further prediction 
is added, that “the people of the prince 
that shall come shall destroy the city (Jeru- 
salem) and the sanctuary.” A time is also 
indicated. “Seventy weeks are deter- 
mined, to make an end of sins, and to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness, and to anoint the 
most Holy.” I see that it is impossible to 
understand this of literal weeks, for in 
Daniel's days nothing of this kind took 

lace. Butin Ezekiel’s fourth chapter, I 
find that God puts “a day for a year” in 
such cases; and I see that seventy weeks of 
years would end about the time of the com- 
ing of Christ. Thus Daniel’s prophecy is 
clear upon three points : — (1) It relates to 
the Messiah: (2) It describes him as “ cut 
off, but not for himself,” as “ making recon- 
ciliation ;” and (3), as appearing about 490 
years after a certain event, the calculation 
of which brings us down to the days of Pi- 
late and of Chr’st. 

But this same Daniel has also another re- 
markable prediction. In his seventh chap- 
ter, after describing several great monar- 
chies upon earth, he sees in his vision one 
“like unto the Son of Man,” coming with 
the clouds of heaven, and receiving a king- 
dom, and everlasting dominion. And I find 
tnat this person, who is now about to suffer 
death at the hands of Pilate, has frequently 
applied to himself this designation, of “ the 
Son of Man;” and did declare to his judges, 
the High Priest and chief priests, that they 
should, one day, “ see the Son of Man, sit- 
ting on the right hand of power, and com- 
ing in the clouds of heaven.” 

These, I find, are some of the chief pre- 
dictions, on which the Jews founded their 
expectations that a Messiah, an annointed 
prince and deliverer, might be expected to 
appear somewhere about the termination of 
the world’s four thousandth year, — some- 
where about the time when Augustus ruled 
over the great Roman empire. Can it be, 
that all these great prophecies have received 
their fulfiiment in the life and sufferings of 
this poor man, who has just been exposed to 
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the public scorn and execration, and who is 
immediately to be sent to a shameful 
death ? 

The question is amomentous one. I have 
asked, why the Jews entertained such an 
expectation, as they certainly did entertain 
about this time? I receive my answer. I 
see that they had books, written by men 
whom they deemed prophets, in which 
books, during a period of fifteen hundred 
years, hopes of a Deliverer, a Prince, a Sa- 
viour, had been constantly held out to 
them. 

I see too, on examination, that these 

romises of a coming Saviour, without fall- 
ing into any contrariety, were constantly 
enlarging, and becoming more definite. 
First, the idea is nothing more than a 
“seed of the woman ” who shall “ bruise the 
serpent’s head.” Then, it is a descendant 
of Abraham, in whom all the families of 
the earth shall be blessed. Then, from 
among Abraham’s great grandsons, one is 
pointed out, whose descendants shall rule 
over Israel until Shiloh, or Messiah shall 
ai . Then, when David, of the tribe of 
Judah, has fulfilled the first part of this 
promise, it is revealed to him that from his 
descendants the Messiah shall arise. Isaiah 
then shows this Messiah as a child born, a 
son given, and yet as the Mighty God, the 
everlasting Father. The same prophet. 
also depicts him as “a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief,” and as “led like a, 
lamb to the slaughter.” Micah follows, de- 
noting Bethlehem as the place of this child’s - 
birth, — a child “ whose goings forth have - 
been from everlasting.” And Daniel, ex-. 

ressly naming him “ Messiah,” agrees with 
feaiah in describing him as “ cut off, but not. 
for himself ;” and he indicates a period an- - 
swering to the days of Augustus, for the 
time of his appearing. Now, how came -all 
this ? What a chain of prediction is it! . 
Could any human art or contrivance brin 
about the painting of such a picture, 
that by the hands of men who lived hun- 
dreds of years A at from each other,.and at 
vast distances of time from the appearance - 
of Christ ? 

But, accepting this fact for what it is 
worth, I ask, how do these predictions affect 
Pilate’s prisoner? “Behold the. Man!” 
What do we behold in that man ? Qan it be, 
that these various prophecies, given durin 
a period of four thousand years, are. found 
to meet and be fulfilled in Him ? 


“ The seed of the woman :” yes, it is said 
to be the peculiar claim of this “ Man,” this 
Jesus, that he is “the seed of a woman,” 
without being the offspring of a.man.. He 
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thus fulfils, also, Isaiah’s prediction, “ A 
virgin shall conceive, and bear ason.” He 
is also Shiloh, “ the sent one” of the tribe 
of Judah; and he appears, as Jacob had 
foretold, just when “ the sce was depart- 
ing” from Judah’s house. He is a son of 
David also, and fulfils all David’s predic- 
tions. He was born in Bethlehem, as Micah 
foretold, and he is “a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief,” as Isaiah had de- 
scribed him. He answers to Daniel’s 
traiture of the Messiah, who was to be “ cut 
off, but not for himself;” and he appears at 
the expiration of seventy weeks of years 
from a decree to rebuild Jerusalem. Thus 
every lineament given by a succession of 
rophets is seen in Him; strange, and won- 
erful, and to man inconceivable, as many 
of them were.* 
The importance of this part of the inquiry 
upon my mind very forcibly, when I 
remember, that to describe a man, by sev- 
eral features and circumstances, — his line- 
age, — his birth-place, — the peculiar man- 
ner of his birth, and then his treatment and 
his ultimate fate, — hundreds of years before 
his appearance, is altogether beyond any 
human power. Who, for instance, now 
living, would dream of attempting to de- 
scribe the king who shall sit on Queen Vic- 
toria’s throne in the year 1967? Or, if 
any one could be found to undertake such a 
task, what rational man could receive such 
a prediction with anything but derision ? 
Yet here are several plain and positive pre- 
dictions, said to have been given many cen- 
turies before the event, and to have been 
all fulfilled in this man who now stands by 
Pilate’s side. If this be so, it must be im- 
ypessible to deny the presence of the finger 
-of God. A succession of prophecies, a 


“* All arguments from prophecy are met, in mod- 
ern times, by what is called “criticism.” This 
‘criticism ” is merely a device for blunting, or get- 
ting «id of, the force of a passage of Scripture. 
‘Most leading words, in most languages, have several 
meanings, and it is of this circumstance that “ criti- 
cism” takes advantage. A seepneey of ieee, 
as we read it in the lish Bible, has been trans- 
lated by twenty learned and honest men, into twen- 
ty different languages of Christendom, and all these 
tran eons in the main agree. This result ought 
to establish its meaning. But “ criticism” — which 
is generally an hostile proceeding on the part of 
some one who denies the Christian faith — finds out 
that one or two words in an important sentence 
ee He then insists upon 
it that they shall be 'ranslated differently; and in 
this way he contrives to rob the passage of all 
‘meaning. And then he triumphantly says, ‘* There! 
our boasted prophecy is no prophecy at all, or it 
a prophecy which means nothing!” But by the 
same dishonest system all ancient writings may be 
stripped of thdir apparent sense or meaning; and 
-we may be driven to the foolish conclusion, that 
we know nothing with any certainty, of past times, 
vor.of. t people. 


“ECOE HOMO:’ 
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the days of Adam down to the time of Dan- 
iel, all finding fulfilment im the life and 
works of this man, must be superhuman and 
Divine. But if so, then we have, by the 
side of the Roman governor, a man upon 
whom, and upon whose fate, the eyes of 
God have been fixed for 4000 years. Clear- 
ly, then, when Pilate utters the words 
“ Ecce Homo,” he points to One who is the 
most remarkable man that ever appeared 
on this earth. I must try, then, to learn 
something more of him. 

I ask then, next, what have been the cir- 
cumstances of his life ? And here, the first 
question of all is, May testimony be accept- 
ed, when it bears witness to what is su 
natural? If not, then we may as well close 
the inquiry, almost before it is commenced ; 
for all who seem to have any personal 
knowledge of Pilate’s prisoner unite in de- 
claring, that “mighty works” were con- 
tinually done by him.* 

I rehect here, that if this extraordinary 
person be indeed what Isaiah and Micah 
deem him, “ the Mighty God, the Everlast- 
ing Father,”— Him “whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting,” it 
is quite natural, and to be expected, that at 
every 7 he should manifest Almighty 
power. creature, as he passes through 
the world is limited and bound by natural 
laws; but the Creator must feel that “all 
things serve Him.” Hence, if a storm 
arises, he allays it with a word; if a friend 
dies, by a word he calls him out of the 
tomb. Nothing is secret to him; he knows 
the thoughts of men as fully as he knows 
their words or actions. 

Let any man, who is acquainted with 

tic legends, ask himself, how he should 
act if he fouud himself suddenly invested 
with the superhuman powers therein de- 
scribed ? Had he the means by a magic 
ring or otherwise, of rendering himself in- 
visible, would he not frequently be passing 
into men’s houses unseen? Had he the 
means, by some talisman, of instantly re- 
moving disease, would he not often be found 
relieving the sick and the suffering? In a 
word, nothing seems more natural than that 
one who is possessed of unlimited powers, 
should act in consonance with this character 
of almightiness. To do otherwise, would 
appear “ out of character.” 

ut let me begin at the beginning. First 
of all, I find that those who have taken the 


* “The miracles in the Bible,” says Bolingbroke, 
“are not detached pieces; the whole history is 


founded on them; it consists of little else; and if 
it were not a history of them, it would be a history 
of nothing.” 
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most pains to trace out and collect all the 
facts relating to this extraordinary man, 
declare, with the greatest explicitness, that 
he had no human father, but that the pro- 

hecy, given seven hundred years before, 
Kae been fulfilled in him: “a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son.” His birth is de- 
clared to have been the result of the opera- 
tion of the Spirit of God. He is therefore 
properly man, — the “seed of the woman,” 
the “son of David,” because he took flesh 
of his mother; and yet he is “the mighty 
God,” because “* God was his father.” In 
this way, then, and in no other way that 
can be imagined, does he reconcile and ful- 
fil the various and seemingly conflicting 
predictions of the prophets. Had he been 
God only, it is scarcely conceivable that he 
should stand here by Pilate’s side. Had he 
been man only, he could not have been the 
searcher of hearts; the curer of maladies in 
patients unseen and far distant; one more 
ancient than Abraham ; one “ whose goings 
forth were of old, from everlasting.” 

I find, then, that almighty power is his 
constant attribute. Evil spirits know him, 
and most reluctantly obey him. Diseases of 
all kinds vanish ata word. Storms subside, 
the dead come forth; loaves of bread sud- 
denly multiply themselves, and the fishes of 
the sea bring money iu their mouths at his 
will. I may reject the testimony of multi- 
tudes of witnesses, if I choose ; but if testi- 
mony is any value at all, then the life and 
works of this man were those of a person 

essed of unlimited knowledge and unlim- 
ited power. 

Again, I recur to the wonderful concur- 
rence of which I have already spoken. I 
cannot be mistaken in the fact, that the 
whole nation of the Jews was at this time 
anxiously looking for a Messiah, a sent one, 
a deliverer. And this expectation was not 
created by a single prediction of some indi- 
vidual prophet, but by a series of prophe- 
cies, spreading over hundreds and thousands 
of years. And here I find a person, born 
at Bethlehem, of a virgin, at the very time 
indicated by Daniel, and who unites in him- 
self the two apparently opposing characters, 
of the Mighty God, and yet a man of sor- 
rows, ont led like a lamb to the slaughter. 
How can I regard him but as a most won- 
derful person? And when I hear the de- 
claration, “ Hereafter ye shall see the Son 
of Man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven;” and 
learn from numerous witnesses that he has 
commanded the winds and the waves, open- 
ed the eyes of the blind, and raised the 
dead, what can I think, but that He must 
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be that same Messiah of whom the prophets 
have —— and who was to be both the 
~ : a virgin, and also the Everlasting 


But what I have just written is merely 
the result of a week’s investigation, carried 
on at Jerusalem in the spring of the year 
4034. The prisoner was carried to the 
usual place of execution, and was there put 
to death. A sad and solemn silence follow- 
ed, and I leave Jerusalem. . Just as I was 
departing, a strange rumour reaches my 
ears, that the same Jesus, whom I had seen 
a prisoner, and who unquestionably was ex- 
ecuted on that same day, had burst the tomb 
in which he was laid, and had appeared 
again sy his disciples. One of these, 
with whom I have had a brief conversation, 
assures me that this resurrection is in entire 
accordance with the prisoner’s own predic- 
tions; for that he had repeatedly told his 
followers that “the Son of Man must be 
delivered unto the chief priests, and they 
shall deliver him to the Gentiles, who shall 
mock him, and scourge him, and kill him, 
and the third day he shall rise again.” All 
this is wondrously strange ; yet I see that it 
is quite in accordance with the words of 
Isaiah and of Daniel, of which I have spoken 
above. 

I returned to my own land, deeply im- 
pressed, but not knowing what my own duty 
was. Several years pass over before I again 
visit Jerusalem, and [ then find a mighty 
change. At the time of my former visit, 
there was nothing —— but a prisoner 
in the hands of the Roman governor, and a 
few friends, or disciples of his, scattered 
among the people, who dared not openly 
declare themselves, but who followed him at 
a distance to the place of execution, and 
afterwards begged his body of the governor, 
and deposited it in a tomb. 

Now, however, I find the city full of ad- 
herents to what they call “the faith of 
Christ.” His disciples, it seems, averred 
everywhere that their head, or lord, Jesus 
Christ, remained in the tomb only during 
a part of three days, and on the morning of 
the third came out of the sepulchre. They 
declared that he had repeatedly assured 
his followers, during his life, that he would 
do so; telling them that he had “ power to 
lay down his life, and power to take it 
again.” They told the people openly, and 
in all places, that he had risen from the 
dead; and that many of them, ten or 
twelve at a time, and at last a large bod 
of them at once, had seen him, spoken wit. 
him, had eaten and drank with him, and 
sometimes touched him. They insisted 
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strongly on the fact, that while other dead 
persons had been raised by him, he himself 
rose from the dead by his own almighty 
power. They added, that at last, in the 

resence of many witnesses, he had taken 
— of them, and had ascended up to 
heaven in the sight of them all; while an- 

els appeared and warned them, that as he 
fad thus visibly gone up to heaven in their 
ight, so he would certainly return, as he 
had often told them, to be the judge of the 
living and the dead. 

Those declarations, I find, though fre- 
quently and openly made, are never met by 
the Jewish rulers with any sufficient answer. 
They have often seized and imprisoned the 
preachers, but they make no attempt to 
show their statements to be false. The bold 
assertions of these preachers, the chief of 
whom are called apostles, remain unrefuted ; 
and not only so, they are accredited and 
confirmed by deeds of power. These apos- 
tles assert that their Lord, claiming to be 
the Son of God, had not only wrought 
miracles himself, but had clothed them with 
the same power. Their ministry, or preach- 
ing, commenced a few days after their 
Lord’s departure, when they began, though 
unlearned and ignorant men, to address the 
people in many tongues, of which, until 
that day, they had no knowledge. A few 
days after, two of them, entering the tem- 

le, cured, by a word, a man who had been 
ame from his birth, and who, in the sight 
of all the people, who knew him well, 
leaped and walked. Shortly after this, two 
of their professed followers attempting to 
deceive Peter, were detected and rebuked 
by him, and fell dead at his feet. Then, 
such a multitude of sick folk were healed, 
that the High Priest, moved with indigna- 
tion, seized the apostles, telling them that 
they had “ filled Jerusalem with their doc- 
trine.” From prison an angel released 
them ; and one of the Council, a doctor of 
t reputation, interposed in their behalf, 
Orns the High Priest and Council, “ If 
this work be of men, it will come to nought ; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it.” 

To this test, or aiternative, they submit- 
ted; but the result was one which they 
were far from desiring. A belief in Him 
that had been crucified spread far and wide. 
“The number of the disciples,” wrote one 
who recorded the events of these days, 
‘“‘ multiplied in Jerusalem greatly, and a 

at company of the priests adhered to the 
aith of Christ.” One of the preachers, 
Stephen, became so obnoxious, that he was 
dragged before the Council, and presently 
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put to death. Over his execution a youn 
zealot of the name of Saul presided, an 
this man soon became conspicuous as a per- 
secutor. “Haling men and women he 
committed them to prison.” On one of his 
journeys about this business he became ut- 
terly changed. He left Jerusalem for Da- 
mascus in quest of fresh victims, “ breath- 
ing out threatenings and slaughter;” he 
returned after a few days an earnest preach- 
er of the faith of Christ. What had 
wrought this change? He himself declared 
on many occasions, and even before kings 
and rulers, that “ at midday he saw in the 
way a light from heaven, above the bright- 
ness of the sun, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, I am Jesus whom thou persecut- 
est.” If it were a fiction that he fell to 
the earth, and rose up blinded by that 
amazing light, the High Priest had the 
power of refutation in his hand; for the 
attendants on that journey might have 
been produced and confronted with Paul. 
But what motive had this man for invent- 
ing a lie, or for suddenly deserting a cause 
which he had voluntarily taken up? He 
left Jerusalem the favourite of those in 
power ; clothed with authority and commis- 
sion from the chief priests; he returned to 
it in a few days, a convert to Christ, to 
suffer bonds, imprisonment, scourging, ston- 
ing. A strange change, certainly, for a man 
to make, upon merely selfish or interested 
considerations. If I believe Paul’s story, that 
a heavenly vision of the man whom Pilate had 
crucified appeared to him, the whole history 
is credible and natural. But if I reject his 
own account, then his sudden and total 
change, abandoning all that men deem desir- 
able, and embracing all that they dread and 
shun, is certainly one of the most wonder- 
ful and unaccountable things that ever 
came to my knowledge. 

What shall I say to these things? A 
oe! man, born in humble circumstances, 

gins, at about his thirtieth year, to preach 
to the Jewish people. He gathers around 
him a few (twelve) followers, and traverses 
Judea and Galilee, preaching “ the king- 
dom of God.” He arrests men’s attention 
by the wonderful works which he performs ; 
raising the dead, healing the sick, calming 
the tempest, removing diseases by a mere 
volition, even when the sufferers were at a 
great distance. At last, moved with envy, 
and filled with indignation, the chief priests 
seize him, accuse him, and by tumult intim- 
idate the Governor into ordering his execu- 
tion. Surely, when he dies, his sect or re- 
ligion must die with him. His followers 
were mean and despised persons, unletter- 
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ed, and destitute of influence. They had 
nothing to offer men, to gain their adher- 
ence to a cause so generally contemned. 
How, then, if their own report of the mat- 
ter is to be discredited, — how are we to 
account for their wonderful success ? 

I know that I may be referred to other 
religious beliefs, such as those of Brahma 
and Buddhu, in the populous regions of 
the East, and may be asked, why the spread 
of Christianity is to be deemed more sur- 

rising or more supernatural than that ex- 

ibited in those cases? But I see no resem- 
blance between the two cases. Man 
everywhere needs and craves a religion. 
The Asiatic peoples, I apprehend, had 
nothing in old times, beyond a vague tradi- 
tion of some kind of Great Invisible Being, 
handed down from their fathers. Then 
Brahma first, and Buddhu or Gautama af- 
terwards, offered them a more definite faith, 
which he pretended to have received by 
some sort of inspiration. He set himself 
up as a leader, and a body of priests saw 
the opportunity of gaining credit and profit 
by supporting his claims. The Mormons, 
in our day, have repeated the same imposi- 
tion on a small scale. But in the East, 
Brahma or Buddhu had no Christianity or 
Judaism to contend with, and hence they 
gained almost full possession of those exten- 
sive and populous countries. 

That which seems the peculiar and the 
wonderful characteristic of this faith of 
Christ, is, that it has arisen in the midst of 
the intellect and education of Greece and 
Rome, and is, triumphing alike over the 
Gods of Ephesus and Athens, and the bigot- 
ed and furious opposition of the Jewish 
preists. How can I account for this in any 
other way than by giving credit to the nar- 
ratives of the believers in Christ? If they 
speak the truth, all is intelligible, and en- 
tirely credible. May I believe their story, 
or must I regard them as a company of con- 
spirators and decievers ? 

Let me review the whole case, and see 
what I must reject,— what I must refuse 
to believe, if I regard them as impostors. 

First, I find myself surrounded by evi- 
dence of some supernatural powers. Many 
of these preachers of the faith of Christ 
seem to have by a word become possessed 
of the power of speaking in languages which 
they never acquired by study. Others are able 
by a word to heal the sick, to make cripples 
walk, and to give sight tothe blind. Proofs 
of these facts are tendered me, which ren- 
der it difficult to remain incredulous. And 
if I ask, how and when these things began 
to be visible, I am told, that their Master, 
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just before his departure, promised to send 
the Spirit of to them, to give them 
these superhuman powers. They add also, 
and not by one voice only, but by the unit- 
ed declaration of many, that this “Holy 
Spirit” did come upon them, and that the 
power of speaking in hitherto unknown 
tongues did immediately follow. They re- 
fer me also: to the fact, which is confirmed 
by multitudes, that this unusual manifesta- ° 
tion was followed by the immediate conver- 
sion of three thousand of the people, who, 
they say, were then added to the Church. 

ut all these circumstances, and the rapid 
spread of what they call “the faith,” are 
traced by them to that which they reckon 
as the grand fact of their religion :— 
namely, the resurrection of their Master 
from the dead. This they are never tired 
of repeating ; it seems the chief ground of 
their faith or reliance. They continually 
dwell upon three facts, which they declare 
to be. beyond all contradiction. First, that 
Christ really died: that his death was not a 
deceit, arranged in a corner; but that it 
was a public fact, seen and known by mul- 
titudes; and that a body of Roman soldiers 
were not likely to be deceived, on such a 
question as whether a prisoner were dead or 
not. Next, they add, that his friends and 
followers, so far from planning or expecting 
his return to life, were among the most in- 
credulous; and were only convinced 
by His actual appearance among them, and 
his command, “ Handle me, and see; for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me 
have.” And lastly, they declare that the 
whole of the eleven Apostles were taken 
out by him to a mountain, and that there in 
their presence, without the possibility of 
mistake, he was seen by them all to ascend 
up into Heaven: while angels warned them, 
that just as he had gone, so should he re- 
turn, from heaven, to be the judge of all 
men. ‘These statements seem to be the very 
basis of this new religion, and I see not 
how they are to be withstood. The chief 
ppiests evidently rage and storm against 
these new preachers, but they have done 
nothing to refute them. And that these 
Apostles, as they are called, do possess pow- 
er todo many wonderful works, in healing 
the sick, and even, sometimes, in raisi 
the dead, seems beyond denial. What shail 
I say to these things ? 

To accept all their statements is not 
merely the reception of a new system of 
morals or philosophy. The facts which they 
lay at the very foundation of their system, 
must be either true or false. If false, then the 
whole system is a fraud. But this is hard 
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to believe, for the men are of blameless 
lives. Those who join them, I find, do be- 
come virtuous men ; and fraud can hardly 
lead to moral improvement. Nor is it easy 
to see what these Apostles expect to gain 
by their invention, — if it be an invention. 

y have often been seized, whipped, and 
imprisoned, and two prominent men, James, 
an apostle, and Stephen, a disciple, have 
‘been put to death; and I cannot hear that 
any one among the number has gained any- 
thing by his new religion. Hence, to 
charge them with sordid or interested 
schemes, seems unreasonable. 

Yet, to accept their faith involves much. 
They are not mere teachers of morals. 
Their first principle is, that Christ, their 
master, is the Son of God, and that he 
must be worshipped as such: that he was 
“ before the worlds;” that he came from 
God ; that he exerted Divine power during 
his ministry, and most resplendently when 
he rose from the dead, and when he ascend- 
ed up to heaven. All this they preach, as 

lain matter of fact, and they demand be- 
fief in it before they will admit any one in- 
to what they call “ the Church.” In what 
way, upon what grounds, can I reject the 
evidence which has been placed before 
me? 


I laid down my pen last night, and now 
resume it. I have, up to this point, endeav- 
oured to place myself in the position of an 
inquirer, living in the first century of our 
present reckoning, and gazing on the won- 
ders of the apostolic days, with a doubtful 
and inquisitive mind. But it is time that 
we returned to the thoughts and ponder- 
ings of our own generation, and endeavour- 
ed to look at Christianity in the light of the 
nineteenth century. 

“I say unto you,” counselled the wisest 
man in the Jewish Sanhedrim — “ refrain 
from these men, and let them alone: for if 
this council or this work be of men, it will 
come to naught: but if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it ; lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God.” Such was the 
alternative, such the question, which fact 
and experience were to decide, in the com- 
ing years. Now, eighteen centuries after 
these words were uttered, we are able to 
look back upon them, to remember the oc- 
easion on which this council was given, and 
to ask, what has been the verdict, which 
time and history have recorded, as to the 
great question, whether this faith was “ of 
man” or “of God?” Ten or eleven men, 


obscure and unknown, ignorant and un- 





learned, stood before the High Priest and 
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council of the Jewish Church, and it was 
gravely discussed whether they should not 
at once be put to death. The suggestion 
of Gamaliel saved them; and now we have 
to ask, whether it appeared, in the end 
that “the work was of: men ;” and whether, 
after a time, “ it came to naught?” When 
we look around, what is the answer? “ An 
upper room,” a few weeks before, had held 
all the disciples. “The sect,” as it was 
called, consisted of about “an hundred and 
twenty persons.” They had not even found 
a name, for it was at a later period that 
they “ began to be called Christians.” In 
our day, those who are called by that name 
are reckoned by hundreds of millions. 

Mere numerical increase, however, is the 
least important feature in the case. Far 
more important is the question, Where has 
been seen the mental and moral growth of 
the human race? There can be but one 
answer: Among the nations called Chris- 
tian. And of all these, which of the king- 
doms are found in the foremost place, in all 
that renders life useful or valuable ? 
cisely those which adhere the most carefully 
to the very faith of Christ, and which 
guard it with the greatest care from admix- 
ture or adulteration. “To the impulse 
given at Jerusalem eighteen hundred years 
ago, we owe a system of era by which 
thoughts of God and of His moral govern- 
ment, are stirred up and kept alive. Where- 
ever these agencics are found, there also we 
find humanity elevated to a higher moral 
and religious state than elsewhere ; more 
conscious of a spiritual nature, and of its 
relationship to the Father of spirits.” 
Thus, if we ask, where man is seen in the 
lowest condition, scarcely distinguishable 
from the brute creation by which & is sur- 
rounded ? the answer must be, In those 
lands where no tidings of Christ and His 
Gospel have yet been heard. And if we 
pass to the other extremity of the scale, 
and ask, Where is he found to be possessed 
of the highest culture, of the purest affec- 
tions, and of the noblest aspirations ? equally 
decided must be the reply: In Christendom, 
and chiefly in those parts of Christendom 
where the Bible holds the highest and most 
absolute sway. Glancing, then, at Gama- 
liel’s alternative once more, we reply, “ No, 
this work was not of man,— it has not 
come to nought :— it was of God, for its 
tendency is heavenward.” 

But shall we make success and numerical 
extension the chief tests of truth, or place 
Christianity on ground which may be chi. 
ed by several false but prevalent creeds ? 
No, we rest on no such argument. Gam- 
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aliel himself had no such meaning. He 
said not, that no delusion or imposture, the 
“work of man,” could ever prosper; but 
that, looking at these poor, unlearned, and 
ignorant men, viewing the kind of work 
which they had taken in hand, and consid- 
ering also the opposition they must inevita- 
bly encounter, there was no prospect, no 
hope, of their ultimate success, except, in- 
deed, “the work was of God.” 

And, indeed, what expectation, what 
possibility, could there be of their success 
apart from the will and command of God ? 

e struggle upon which they were enter- 
ing has been well described as “the 
strangest contest that the world ever saw.” 
On the one side stood all the strength of 
the world, —the Jews with their records 
from the hand of Moses; their temple, its 
splendid ceremonies and golden perch ; — 
the wealth of the powerful, the pride and 
self-interest of the priests, the indifference 
of the worldly, the hatred of the wicked, 
the scorn of the learned, the contempt of 
the great. With the Jews also, on this 
question, agreed the Greeks, with their 
chaos of a religion, still more confounded 
by the mysteries of the priests and the 
speculations of the sophists ;— Greece, 
with her arts, her science, her heroes, 
her muse, voluptuous and sweet. With 
these two s also Rome, the queen 
of nations, with a religion haugity and inso- 
lent, — Rome, with her practised skill, her 
pride, her conquests. us, on one side, 
were ranged all the strength and power of 
the world, its cherished fables, its wealth, 
its pride, its folly and its sin. And what 
see we on the other? A few Jewish fish- 
ermen, untaught, rude, despised, — banded 
together in the name of a young man who 
lately died the death of a criminal, and 
whom they declare to be risen from the 
dead ;— men with no learning, no ritual, 
no money, no philosophy in their minds, or 
eloquence in their tongues. Well might 
Gamaliel coolly say, “If this work be of 
men, it will come to nought.” A sceptic 
would easily foretel how these fanatics 
would soon fall out and destroy themselves, 
and so this “ detestable superstitution ” come 
toanend. A Jewish priest would scorn- 
fully ask, — how long the Sanhedrim would 
suffer them to go at large, trumpeting the 
name of “ that deceiver,” whose body “ they 
stole away in the night”? But there was a 
power at work at which the Remish sceptic 
and the Jewish pharisee knew nothing. 
The “ new doctrine ” spreads and grows, and 
finds disciples in Jerusalem, Ephesus, Anti- 
och, Alexandria, Corinth, Rome, until at 
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last it ascends the imperial throne, and kings 
and sceptres, heathen priests and temples 
lie prostrate at its feet. The power was 
“not of men, but of God.” 

Let us retrace our steps, and again ponder 
this wonderful history. A poor, helpless 
man, who had become obnoxious to the 
chief-priests, is seized and carried before 
the Roman governor. The governor open- 
ly declares his imnocence, but yields to 
clamour, and orders his exection. The cen- 
turion entrusted with this duty, appalled by 
a preternatural darkness, by earthquake, 
by opening tombs and rending rocks, and 
the parting veil of the temple, exclaims, 
“ Truly this was the Son of God.” But the 
sufferer’s own friends had all forsaken him. 
Their faith and hope had failed, and they 
fled from a scene which they had no power 
to alter or prevent. A few days after, how- 
ever, their demeanour has wholly changed. 
They everywhere declare that he has left 
the grave, and is again alive. Their bold- 
ness is now as remarkable as had been their 
previous timidity. No threats, no punish- 
ments can deter them. Everywhere, and 
always, they persist in preaching “ the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus,” and, very quick- 
ly, prodigious results are seen to follow. 
Thousands join their company. Soon it is 
declared that “ myraids” have enlisted un- 
der the banner of the cross. The disciples 
spread themselves over Syria, Asia Minor, 

reece, and Italy, and in less than ten years 
it is laid to their charge that they have 
“turned the world upside down.” Early 
in the next century, Justin asserts, that 
“ there was not a nation, whether Greek or 
barbarian, among whom prayers and thanks- 
givings were not offered in the name of 
Jesus”; and, fifty years later, Tertullian 
tells the Roman governors, — “ We are but 
of yesterday, and yet we have filled your 
cities, your islands, your councils, your pal- 
aces, — only your temples are left to you.” 

Now, whence came this wonderful suc- 
cess? Has the world’s history any similar 
fact? How canit be accounted for? Was 
the origin of this new “ sect” its passport 
to favour? On the contrary, to the Jews 
“‘a Nazarene ” was only an epithet of con- 
tempt and abhorrence ; while to the Greeks 
all dive Jewish were detestable, and the 
Romans deemed the Jews “a race exces- 
sively depraved,” and in all things to be ab- 
horred. Was it, then, the popular charac- 
ter of its teachings that gave the Christian 
faith such access to men’s souls? Is ita 
probable way to win favour, to tell the peo- 
ple, as the apostles always did, that they 
were totally depraved, utterly helpless, and 
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justly condemned ? Is it a feasible plan to 
gain popularity, to oppose sternly all the 
common desires and propensities of the hu- 
man heart? Yet this was what Christianity 
did. It found the Jewish, Greek, and 
Roman world, sensual, proud, avaricious, 
cruel, revengeful, steeped in divers lusts and 
pleasures, “hateful, and hating one an- 
other.” Seneca’s description only confirms 
that of St. Paul, —“ Wickedness is no 
longer secret ; it is before our eyes; it has 
become so public, and exerts such power, 
that innocence is not only rare, but non- 
existent.” To which Juvenal adds, — 


“ Nothing is left, nothing for future times 
To add to the full catalogue of crimes ; 
The baffled sons must feel the same desires, 
And act the same mad follies as their sires : 
Vice has attained its zenith.” 


To all this, Christianity at once offered 
the most uncompromising opposition. Men 
were proud and self-sufficient ; it told them 
that they were weak, and blind, lost, and 
incapable of delivering themselves. Men 
were sunk in the mire of sensual enjoy- 
ments ; Christianity demanded purity, tem- 
perance, self-denial. The greatest hero of 
antiquity is described by the Latin bard in 
one nervous line : — 


“‘Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.” 
, , 


To all such, Christianity came with the 
startling injunction, “ Be kind, and tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God 
for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” “If 
thine enemy hunger, feel him; if he thirst, 
give him drink.” 

And in this utter opposition to all the 
reigning passions and opinions Christianity 
was uncompromising. It said to Paganism, 
“ Your priests are jugglers, and your gods a 
lie.” It said to Judaism, “ Your mission 
is fulfilled, your rites are at an end.” It 
told the sage, “ Your speculations are vain 
janglings, and nothing more.” It de- 
nounced the Epicurean as one who had 
degraded himself to the level of the beasts ; 
and the Phairsee as a disguised hypocrite. 
In a word, it declared war against the 
whole course of this world, and the recep- 
tion it met with was what might have been, 
and what was, in fact, foreseen and reckon- 
ed oe 
Of the apostles themselves, few, if any, 
seem to have escaped martyrdom. But we 
= gather some idea of the success which 
had attended their labours, when we find, 


from the testimony of Tacitus, that even in 
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Rome itself, under Nero, “a vast multi- 
tude” were subjected to the most cruel 
deaths, “‘ worried to death by dogs, nailed 
to crosses, and set fire to by night,” as a 
kind of horrid illumination of the imperial 
gardens. In like manner, Pliny, in Trajan’s 
day, speaks of the number of culprits 
(Christians) being so great as to cause em- 
barrassment, and says that the superstition 
had spread not only through cities, but even 
into villages and country parts, so that the 
temples had been nearly deserted. But he, 
too, together with his master, Trajan, takes 
for granted that to be a Christian is to be 
deserving of death. 

These conflicts went on, with more or 
less fury on the part of the prosecutors, for 
more than two hundred years. The last 
was probably the most furious and deter- 
mined effort to extirpate the Christian faith 
that had ever been seen. People of all 
ages and all ranks were burned, not by twos 
or threes, but in large companies. Consid- 
ering that Christians were now found in 

t numbers in every province, it is im- 
sible that Diocletian could have so far 
eceived himself as to imagine that he had 
entirely destroyed the sect against which he 
made war, unless he had indeed slain many 
thousands. When he struck a coin or 
medal to commemorate the fact that “ the 
name of Christian was abolished,” he must 
have relied upon his own knowledge that 
whole myraids had been actually put to 
death. Yet this moment of the Church’s 
darkest night was also the moment which 
preceded the dawn. A few short years 
passed over, and this despised and perse- 
cuted faith ascends the imperial throne, and 
Paganism vanishes, at once and for ever, 
from the precincts of the Roman empire. 

Whence, then, I again ask, this astonish- 
ing success? The power of Rome, which 
had broken or bent all nations, cannot over- 
come a little band of Galilean fishermen, 
but is conquered by them. Men have cele- 
brated the glories of Alexander, who with 
thirty thousand men overthrew an empire ; 
but what were the triumphs of the hero of 
Macedon when compared with the conquests 
of this little band of apostles. Christianity, 
without arms, without wealth, without in- 
fluence, without worldly allurements, goes 
forth from a lowly shed in Bethlehem, per- 
vades and subdues the various seats of 
science and of empire; overturns idols, 
altars, and temples, sweeps away the re- 
ligious beliefs of centuries, ascends the im- 

rial throne, and gives laws to the nations. 

ere is a mystery demanding a solution. 
Here is a stupendous effect, traceable to no 
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visible or intelligible cause. One way, and 
one way only, can be pointed out for the 
solution of this problem. The Church was 
built by Him who built the worlds. There 
is this way of accounting for the wonder, 
and there is no other. 

Several lines of inquiry, then, conduct 
us to the same result. Ecce Homo! Be- 
hold the Man, who was contemplated by 
a. and announced by the lips of 

, thousands of years before His appear- 
ance. Behold the Man, who was found to 
unite in himself, when He did appear, six 
or eight seemingly dissonant lines of predic- 
tion: the Son of God, and yet the Son of a 
virgin. He whose goings forth were from 
everlasting, and who, nevertheless, was a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; 
He who was to have a kingdom and domin- 
ion exceeding all that earth had ever 
known, and who yet was led as a lamb to 
the slaughter, “ cut off, but not for himself.” 
Behold him, too, who, by death, destroyed 
him that had the power of death; “him 
who had held mankind in bondage.” Be- 
hold him who is now beginning, by His suf- 
ferings in Gethsemane, in the Hall of Judg- 
ment, and on Calvary, a kingdom and do- 
minion which shall have no limit, and which 
shall know no end. 

But can we pause here? I have sought 
to know, when called on to “ behold the 
man,” who that man was. And I find 
abundant reason to accept his own account 
of himself. ‘God so loved the world, that 
He gave His only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” “The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son: that all men 
should honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Father.” “The hour is coming, and 
now is, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God : and they that hear shall 
live.” “ Verily, I say unto you, Before 
Abraham was, I am.” In these, and in a 
multitude of similar passages, Jesus plainly 
and distinctly asserted His rank poll char- 
acter, as ‘the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” We hear 
the words of Pilate, then, “ Behold the 
Man !” and we acknowledge the truth of 
that Man’s own words: “He that hath 
seen Me, hath seen the Father.” In be- 
holding “the Man,” we behold Him who 
was “the brightness of His Father’s glory, 
and the express image of His person, and 
who upholdeth all things by the word of 
His power.” We look on “the Man” 


whom all the angels of God worship, and 
before whom shall 


be gathered all nations, 
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to receive from His lips their final doom. 
This was “ the Man” upon whom hundreds 
of human eyes then looked, with hatred and 
cruel anger; while, at the same moment, 
thousands of angelic eyes were regarding 
Him with adoring wonder and inexpressible 
admiration. 

But can we quit the scene without aski 
one more question? The things whic 
“the angels desire to look into,” are plainly 
made known to us. When we see Him 
“who was before all things, and by whom 
all things consist,” drage to a human bar, 
and sentenced to a felon’s death, can we 
help exclaiming, “ Why is this?” Do we 
not exceedingly desire to know, how so 
strange a thing —a thing which darkened 
the sun, and made the rocks to quake — 
came to pass? Can we hear the words of 
Pilate without being forced to ask, “ Who 
is this?” — and when we learn that it is 
indeed Him “who laid the foundations of 
the earth,” —can we help exclaiming, “ But 
how, then, and why, came He here ?” 

And who can have a better right to be 
heard on that question than He himself? 
Who can unfold such an apparent mystery 
better than He whose claim it is, that it was 
from “the bosom of the Father” that He 
came? Let us hear Him, then, calmly tell 
the Roman governor, “ Thou couldest have 
no power at all against me, except it were 
given thee from above.” Let us hear Him 
quieting His disciple with the remark, 
“ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to 
my Father, and He shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels? But 
how, then, shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, 
that thus it must be?” He :tood, then, an 
innocent prisoner, awaiting and expecting 
a cruel death, because it was His pleasure 
to doso. He had told his disciples, not long 
before, “I lay down my life, that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of myself.” 

It was a voluntary sacrifice, then, —as 
one of His apostles, not many days after, 
told the whole multitude of the Jews, say- 
ing, “ Him being delivered by the determi- 
nate counsel po fore-knowledge of God, ye 
have taken, and by wicked hands have cru- 
cified and slain.” In another place He is 
called “the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” This whole transaction, 
then, had been foreseen and foreordained, 
when God said unto the serpent, “ The seed 
of the woman shall bruise thy head.” It 
had been foretold, centuries before, in those 
Scriptures of which Christ. spoke, as words 
which “ must be fulfilled.” d what had 





those Scriptures said? How had they de- 
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seribed the transaction, which now, in Pi- 
—_ hall of judgment, was being carried 
on 


Daniel, writing five handred years before, 
deseribed a heavenly vision, in which the 
archangel Gabriel instructed him, that at 
the end of a certain limited time, “* Messiah 
the Prince” should appear, and “ the Most 
Holy” be anointed. He should be “cut 
off, bat not for himself;” and His mission 

should be, “to make an end of sin, and to 
make reconciliation for iniquity, and to 
bring in everlasting righteousness.” 

In precise accordance with these de- 
scriptions, had Isaiah written two centuries 
before, but with even greater fulness and 
explicitness. “ He is despised and rejected 
of men ; a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.” “He hath borne our griefs, 
and earried our sorrows;...he was 
wounded for our trangressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed. All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned ever 
one to his own way; and the Lord hat 
laid upon him the iniquity of us all.” “It 
pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath 
= him to grief: when thou shalt make 

is soul an offering for sin, he shall see his 
seed, he shall prolong his days, and the 

oa of the Lord shall prosper in his 
and. He shall see of the travail of his soul, 
and = be satisfied ; by his ep yo 
my righteous servant ify many ; for he 
shall Sone their iniquitlea.” "tt is no dream 

or fancy of Christians of modern times to 
see in these words “the Man ” who stood 
by Pilate’s side. When the eunuch asked 

ilip, “ Of whom speaketh the prophet 
this?” Philip “ began at the same Scrip- 
ture, and preached unto him Jesus.”. Nor 
can we doubt, that when Jesus himself 
asked the two disciples “ Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things?” and when 
he “ expounded unto them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself,” this 
53rd chapter of Isaiah formed a principal 
= of his exposition. Dr. wland 
Williams may indeed argue, that there 
were no “things concerning him in the 
Scriptures,” and that therefore all this must 
be a delusion. But it would be more hon- 
est and straightforward to assert at once 
that Christianity is a delusion, and the 
Bible an old fable, than thus to accept it in 
name, and to deny it in fact. 

I ask, then, once more, and finally, If we 
admit that this prisoner of Pilate must 
have been “ the ro of God,” what mean- 
ing, what purport and intent, can we as- 
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sign to this awful and momentous fact; his 
standing at a human bar, and submit- 
ting to a malefactor’s sentence ? 

e have, without the possibility of mis- 
take, the interpretation put upon it by that 
Apostle, who saw Christ, after His resur- 
rection, visibly, and heard the words of His 
mouth, — that apostle who was “ caught up 
into Paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words.” He tells us, —_ and again, the 
meaning he attaches to this great transaction. 
“* We see Jesus, who was made a little lower 
than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour; that he, 
by the grace of God, should taste death for 
every man.” God was in Christ, reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself, not imputi 
their trespasses unto them.” “He hath 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin ; 
that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him.” 

We have, indeed, I know, even some or- 
dained ministers of the Church of En land 
amongst us who deem themselves better 
judges of these things than Isaiah or St. 
Tea . They deny that any “ reconcilation” 
was needed. “Salvation,” to them, is a 
word without meaning. That the sins of 
men should be imputed to Christ, and that 
He should “ bear their iniquities,” seem to 
them ideas the most irrational. That “it 
greg the Lord to bruise him, and to put 

im to grief,” in order that “ by his stripes 
we might be healed,” is an idea positively 
revolting to them. They look on the awful 
scene oF Gethsemane, and on the mental 
agonies of Calvary, with a blind and igno- 
rant wonder ; because they utterly refuse 
to admit God’s own account. That Christ 
should be “ made sin for us,” and viewed 
as “ bruised for our iniquities,” is a thought 
against which their minds are closed and 
barred. And hence it naturally follows, 
that the whole history of Christ becomes a 

roblem ; to solve which, many attempts 

ve been made in our day, by Strauss, 
by Ewald, by Rénan, and the authors of 
Essays and Reviews. 

But shall we prefer their surmises and 
theories, to’ the convictions of that apostle, 
who himself saw the risen Saviour, and 
“heard the words of his mouth’? The 

utor, Saul, we see, on one day filled 

with bitter hatred of Christ and of all 
his followers. Four days afterwards, hav- 
ing had a vision in the way, and having 
passed three days in wrapt meditation, he 
at once began to “preach Christ in the 
agogues,” to the utter amazement of the 

5 am But what was the tenor of his 
preaching? Did he tell the Jews that he 
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, had at last been convinced that the Cruei- 
fied One was an innocent man, a 
Teacher, i and Example? No, 
“he preached Christ in the s gues, 
that Be is the Son of God.” eT 

Of the tenor of this preaching, we know 
from his writings. He there describes to 
us this “ Son of God,” telling us, that “ by 
Him were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers: all 
things were created by Him, and for Him: 
and He is before all things, and by Him all 
things consist. And He is the head of the 
body, the Church: who is the beginning, 
the firstborn from the dead; that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence. 
For it pleased the Father that in Him 
should all fulness dwell; and, having made 
a through the blood of His Cross, by 

im to reconcile all things in earth, or 
things in heaven.” (Col. i. 16—20.) 

Such was the man— Ecce Homo— 
whom Paul worshipped. Is it a light 
thing ? — is it a thing to be hastily ven- 
tured, to reduce this representation, and to 
depict a modified and less exalted Christ ? 
Can we, without impiety, describe Him 
as another Socrates, or Confucius? Is it 
less than profane to call Him less than the co- 
equal Son of God? Dare we reject His own 
words, uttered but a few days before His 
death : —‘“* When the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory. And before him shall be gathered 
all nations: and he shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats. And he shall set 
the sheep on his right hand, but the goats 
on the left.” (Matt. xxv. 31+33.) Yet 
if we believe these words, can we think 
without alarm of that great audit-day, and 
of the account to be then rendered by the 
authors of such theories as those we have 
just been describing ? 

The secret of all these attempts to alter 
and modify the Christ of the Bible #, that 
the third chapter of Genesis is rot really 
believed. There is no conscwusness of 
guilt ; no confession of sin. And hence it 
naturally follows, that when the announce- 
ment is made, “ Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for he shall sare his people from 
their sins,”— it is simply unintelligi- 
ble. The student, in this + Mon of mind, 
frankly confesses, “ Here is something I do 
not understand.” And hence follows a 
series of vain attempts, of gropings in the 
dark, of efforts to find out what this“ salva- 
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tion,” this “ Gospel,” can mean. But, un- 
til the history of man’s fall is honestly and 
humbly received into the heart, the solution 
of the mystery never will be found. 


I suppose that I must here end this 
paper. Several other topics remain, on 
which I hoped to be able to say a few 
words, — such as the confirmation of 
Scripture prophesies, and especially of 
Christ’s own words, which is given in the 
history of the Jews and in the terrible fate 
of Jerusalem:— Also, the suitableness of 
the remedy provided in the Gospel to the 
wants of the human race, as shown in 
the recorded experiences of multitudes. 
But no space remains. I cast my eye over 
the foregoing pages, with many feelings of 
regret and humiliation, but no time is left 
for any attempt at improvement. Still I 
know that the truth can suffer little from 
my imperfect handling. Nothing can be 
more certain, than that no amount of fiction 
can permanently overlay or obscure the 
plain Word of God. And it is not to be 
doubted, that a portrait composed of only 
a portion of the facts of the case, is a fic- 
tion, — is a romance. It presents to view a 
person who never lived, — who never had 
4 being among men. It would not be 

ifficult to show even more than this, — 
that the Christ of Rénan or of Strauss is a 
person who never could have had any reai 
existence ; — is, in fact, a moral impossibili- 
ty. The portraits so painted may obtain. 
much applause for the respective artists, 
— they may exhibit great and varied tal- 
ents, and may call forth much popular ad-. 
miration. But, after all, the prophet’s de- 
scription of the gods of the heathen may. 
justly be applied to all these modern idols: 
“ Tbey are laid over with silver and gold, 
bué there is no breath at all in the midst of 
them.” 





THE LAY OF THE LITTLE WIFE. 


“ Treat me no better than a dog?” 
Ay, so he may, and never yet 

Her wish deny, her pleasure clog : 
Because a dog may be a pet. 


On all things good for him to eat 
A favourite dog is always fed. 

His master never tries to beat 
Unpleasant things into his head. 


No better than a dog ? Called good: 
Praised, indulged, fondled ! Truth-to-tell, 
Oh, how I wish that Henry would, 
Just only treat poor me as well !. 
—Panch. 
156. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


GERTRUDE THINKS HERSELF SUPERIOR 
TO SIR DOUGLAS. 


THERE is a grievous moment in the lives 
of many who love humbly and sincerely, 
and think little of themselves; a moment 
of strange contradiction of all the previous 
impressions of that love; a dethroning, as 
it were, of its object. No longer better, 
wiser, greater than all other mortal crea- 
tures: no longer the infallible guide, the 
crown and glory of life; loved still, but 
loved in a different way. Something of 
splendour departed, we know not where: 
something of security vanished, we know 
not why: such is the change that comes at 
such times. It comes to men in the first 
consciousness of their over-estimation of 
some fair syren whose song has only lured 
them to the rocks and shoals of existence. 
It comes to women whose love has bordered 
on adoration, when they feel compelled to 
mingle pity with the regard they bestow 
on their husbands. 

When Gertrude read—with strained 
and amazed eyes — the letter put into her 
hands that morning, she pressed her lips to 
the signature with the kiss of passionate 
pity one bestows on a wounded child. 

“Oh my poor Douglas! my husband!” 
was all she said. But in that one brief 
grieving sentence, they seemed to ch 
pésitions forever. He stood lower: she 
stood higher. Never could she have been 
so deceived! Never, though all the stars 
in heaven had seemed to shed their light on 
the deception, could she have accepted as 
against him the wretched forgery .of proof 
he had accepted against her. Never! 

Poor Douglas! Ay, poor indeed. Beg- 
gared of trust, and hope, and belief in hu- 
man nature ; for if he doubted her, in whom 
could he believe ? 

The sick pang at her heart increased. 
She rang, and ordered preparations for 
instant departure; and then she once more 
sat down to re-read the strange lines pen- 
ned by that familiar hand. That hand 
which had clasped hers at the altar; which 
had detained her with its warm, gentle, al- 
most trembling grasp, when first they stood 
together on the threshold of her new home 
at Glenrossie; detained her that he might 
murmur in her ear, before she entered, his 
hope that she would be always happy there ; 
his wife, his own fer evermore. 

She was a girl then. She was a young 
matron now. df it was not for her hand- 
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some schoolboy, Neil, the years had flown. 
so swiftly that it might seem but yesterday 
she blushed through that bridal hour of love, 
and heard that welcome Home; that bless- 
ed sentence, spoken in music, since spoken 
by his voice. 

And now, what had he written? How 
could he write so? Poor Douglas? 

“ Gertrude, ” the letter said, “ Iam spared 
at least the anguish of explanation, by be- 
ing enabled to enclose you these papers. 
Your own letter and” (there was a blur 
here, as though the name “ Kenneth ” had 
been begun and effaced) “ my nephew’s. 

“T endeavour to do you justice, and be- 
lieve that his conduct at Naples and many 
combining circumstances, made you think 
it best to reject him, — and accept me. 

“T feel certain that no worldly calcula- 
tions mingled with the arguments of others, 
or your own thoughts, when you so de- 
cided. 

“You could not then perhaps test the 
strength or weakness of your heart. You 
mated your youth with my age: a gap of 
long years stretched between us! 

“ | have the lesstime remaining to suffer 
from the remembrance of my bitter loss. 

“ Whether my life of loneliness to come, 
shall be longer than I could desire, or brief 
as I wish, you will see me no more. I shall 
endeavour to devote myselfto the ser- 
vice of my country, as in earlier days. 

Not in unmanly despair, but in sub- 
mission to God, I trust to spend what meas- 
ure of the future He may allot me. 

“For you— you know me too well to 
doubt my desire that all this should pass 
without open scandal; and without that 
bitterness which assumes a right of ven- 
geance for irreparable wrong. 

“Tam gone. I will not part you from 

our son. I have seen what that suffering 





is in other women; that tearing out of the 
heart by the roots. You will doubtless be 
much with your mother; but when Neil’s 
holidays come, you will meet him at Glen- 
rossi¢, and remain with him there. I shall 
see him— but not now. I make no condi- 
tion; exeept that you avoid all explanation 
with him.» Let him —at least in this his 
happy boyhood—know me absent, not 

, from home ties. Let all around you 
think the same. 

“T have hesitated to add anything re- 
specting the cause of our separation. I will 
only say that it is a dreary satisfaction to 
me to believe that, seeing what your first 
step towards sin has brought about, you” 
will never take a second. 
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“Tn leaving you Neil, I leave a hostage 
against all possibility of actual dishonour. 
“ Doveras Ross.” 


Then followed a very few hurried lines, 
apparently written after the letter was con- 
cluded ; the ink paler, the sentence blotted 
immediately after writing. 

“ Gertrude — I find it impossible to close 
this letter, — my last letter to my wife, — 
and not say ” 

There the lines ended that were deci- 
pherable! Pore over them, and turn them 
which way she would, she could not make 
out more than the two words “ selfish love.” 
Selfish ? was it his, was it Kenneth’s ? Was 
he relenting to her, even while he sealed 
her sentence of exile from his heart? Was 
there LOVE in those blurred lines? love of 
which she was cheated, by their being so 
defaced ? Or had some phrase of warning, 
— too severe, in his merciful view of her 
case, — occupied that last fraction of the 
fair white sheet of paper, so full of sup- 
pressed accusation and stifled regrets ? 

It was with a shudder that Gertrude 
thought of Kenneth, and gazed once more 
at his mad letter. Gazed, tov, at the an- 
swer, so ingeniously fitted in with its mosaic 
of forgery! She could not doubt who had 
betrayed ber to this misery. Alice! Alice, 
and (if it were possible to believe he were 
again within hail) James Frere! He had 
been convicted of forgery. He had etched 
and imitated for Dowager Lady Clochna- 
ben in the early days of their intimacy, 
with a skill which had been the marvel of 
all who beheld it. She did not for one 
moment doubt what had happened: ard, 
strange to say, the more she thought of it, 
the less miserable she felt. It was all so 
transparently clear. She had only to get 
to Douglas —{poor Douglas!) — and ex- 
plain it, and say, “ Half of this letter is in- 
deed mine, but the other half is a forgery ; 
how could you believe in it?” and then — 
then — she would be happier than ever! 
Happy, with the weight otf her heart of all 
past partial concealments (all attempted 
tor his sake — his own dear sake, — to save 
him pain) ; happy, with the embarrassment 
of Kenneth’s presence removed for good ; 
happy, alone in the lovely home of Glen- 
rossie with her husband; without Alice, — 
eruel, cunning, cat-like Alice. Only her 
husband, and her boy, and mother, and 
true friends. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
ON WINGS OF HOPE, A JOURNEY. 


EaGeERr, almost elate, dying to be in Sir 
Douglas’s presence, in his kindly clasping 
arms, Gertrude tied her bonnet-stri with 
hurried, trembling fingers; and telling her 
maid that very important business had call- 
ed Sir Douglas to London, and that she was 
to follow him with Lady Charlotte, sent 
that shrewd abigail to Glenrossie with the 
message, and continued her preparations, 
without a word to her mother of the dread- 
ful letter, only that “important business” 
called them to town; and with an effort at 
gaiety, which even to that simple-minded 
parent, seemed strange and hysterical. 

Then she suddenly a her of the 

roof —the easy proof of forgery, which 
ay in her desk at Glenrossie, the first 
rough copy of her letter to Kenneth — not 
meant, indeed, for a rough copy, but cast 
aside after writing it, as containing pas- 
sages, reasonings with him, which were as 
well omitted. She must get that letter. 
The delay of getting that must be borne, 
and then she would set out for their London 
house, and see her husband. Lady Char- 
lotte might wait for her in Edinburgh ; it 
was needless fatigue for that tragile travel- 
ler to go to Glenrossie and back. Ger- 
trude could go alone. 

She did go alone. Pale and excited, she 

d by the good old butler, who had al- 
ready settled in his own mind that things 
looked “no canny” in his master’s hurried 
departure. She asked for Neil as she flit- 
ted by, and was told he was out with the 
keeper ; then, swift and noiseless as a ghost, 
she reached the door of her own bright 
morning-room and opened it wide. It was 
already occupied. 

There in the sunshine — witch-like and 
spiteful — smiling a smile such as ought 
never to wreathe woman’s lips, sat Alice 
Ross, curled up and lounging on the green 
ottoman, Kenneth’s favourite resort. She 
did not immediately perceive Gertrude ; 
she was smiling that evil smile at the maid, 
who stood in her shawl and bonnet as she 
had arrived, nervously pinning and unpin- 
ning her large pebble brooch, and staring 
down at Miss Ross, who had just finished a 
sentence of which the word “ packing” was 
all that reached Gertrude’s ear. 

The maid uttered an exclamation at sight 
of her lady, and curtsied ; and Alice, start- 
ed into attention, rose, or rather leaped, 
with feline activity from her feline attitude 
of repose. 
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The pale mistress of Glenrossie Castle 
looked steadily at her false sister-in-law, 
on whose lips the odd smile still flickered 
with a baleful light, and who, having risen, 
continued mutely standing, neither bidding 
aman aa nor otherwise acknowledging 

er presence. 

“ This is my room,” said Lady Ross, as, 
unable to restrain her impatience to possess 
herself of her letter, she advanced to the 
escritoire. 

The proud sentence of dismissal changed 
Alice’s smile to a little audible laugh. 

“True, but ye were not expected here,” 
she said ; with slow Scotch emphasis on the 
“ not.” 

Then, as Gertrude feverishly searched, 
and searched in vain, for the purloined pa- 
per, and turned at last (paler than ever) 
to conscious “ Ailie,” — convinced through 
whose misdoing it was no longer there — 
the half-sister of Sir Douglas with mocking 
bitterness added, — 

“ Kenneth’s off for Edinburgh, like other 
folk. It’s hard to be parted from what one 
loves.” 

There was a world of emphasis in the 
creature’s last slow sentence. 

“ God forgive you, Alice Ross,” said Ger- 
trude; “Douglas never will, when he 
knows all.” 

‘« That will be very unchristian.” said the 
imperturbed and imperturbable Ailie. And 
with a repetition of the audible little laugh, 
she tossed the ends of her boa together, and 
glided out of the room, and was down. the 
corridor and up the stair and away to her 
own tower chamber, before the heavy shiv- 
ering sigh from Gertrude’s heart had died 
away into silence. 

It was perhaps with a wistful excuse for 
the great and honest anxiety which weighed 
on his mind, that the old butler came to the 
door and knocked, though it stood still 
half open, inquiring doubttally whether her 
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ly, rather absently, “I am going to London. 
Tell Neil when he comes in.” 

“ When will ye be back, my Leddy ?” 

The question nearly broke down her re- 
solve to seem calm. She faltered out the 
words, “I expect we shall be back ‘in a 
couple of days or so.” 

We. The old man looked doubtfully and 
compassionately at her, and left the apart- 
ment. Aftera minute’s pause Gertrude left it 
also. She looked back as she quitted it. That 
lovely room, with all its chosen treasures ! 

The sentence that spoke of her coming to 
it only as a visitor — that sentence in Sir 
Douglas’s letter which bid her “ meet Neil 
at Glenrossie during his holidays ” — rose 
in her mind with special force. She chased 
it away, and smiled —a quivering, tender 
smile. Soon she would see that dear hus- 
band, and convince him! Soon all would be 
well again. They would yet chat and laugh 
together, by winter hearth and summer sun- 
shine, in that room ! 

Eyes followed her as she departed: of 
keen, watchful Alice, peering from her tow- 
er; the eyes, faded, wrinkled, and kindly, 
of the aged butler, who had seen Old Sir 
Douglas a cradled child! The eyes of her 
maid, who, neither better nor worse than 
others of her class, had been listening to all 
sorts of malevolent gossip and evil prophe- 
cy from Alice Ross, and had been prepared 
for thorough belief in that gossip, by inspec- 
tion of Sir Douglas’s letter before it even 
reached her lady’s hand. For they all had 
an instinct that something unusual was go- 
ing on. Why should Sir Douglas write, 
when in an hour or two her mistress would 
be home ? Why should Lady Ross herself 
sit half the night before she went to Edin- 
burgh, writing, and forgetting to undress — 
though her weary maid coughed and sighed, 
to remind her that she was waiting in the 
ante-room, the candles burning: low, and 
yawns becoming more and more frequent ? 


“ Leddyship” would not take some refresh- | Why ? 


ment atter her journey. 

Gertrude did not at first. hear or heed 
him. She stood with her eyes fixed on the 
escritoire, and murmured to herself half 
aloud, “ Oh! what shall I do?” 

“ Trust in God,” said the old servant. 

He had seen three generations now of 
this house, and considered himself as much 
a part of it as the very trees on whose rough 
branches, when Sir Douglas and Kenneth 
were boys, their cold step-mother had hung 
the two dogs. 

Trust in God. 

Then Gertrude looked up, and said gent- 





“ Sir Douglas and milady were certainly 
going to part, only milady didn’t wish it, 

ecause of her reputation; Mr. Kenneth 
was at the bottom of it all.” 

How very quickly did the household ar- 
rive at this portentous conclusion, which 
Sir Douglas imagined could be kept a 
secret from every one! A secret! You 
may keep a secret from your bosonr friend ; 
from your father confessor; but not from 
the man who stands behind your chair at 
dinner, or the female who “ lays out ” your 
dressing things at night. Your looks are 
their books ; your thoughts their principal 
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subject of speculation ; your actions, in esse 
or posse, the main topic of their mutual dis- 
course. 

- Neil dined and supped (most discontent- 
edly) alone with Alice, whom he profound- 
ly disliked, that day; and wondered with 
the keeper during the rest of his time, what 
ever could have happened to his father’s 
hand ? 

And the old keeper shook his head sol- 
emnly, and repeated for the fiftieth time 
that it was “maist surprisin’, for gude Sir 
Douglas hadna a gun oot wi’ him the morn’.” 
And it was more surprising still that he had 
given no account of the accident to any 
one. 

And so they all chatted, and wondered ; 
while Gertrude travelled “on and on,” like 
@ princess in a fairy tale, till at length on 
the morrow the haven was reached, and she 
stood on the steps of her London home, and 
entered it. 

’ Yes; Sir Douglas had arrived the previ- 
ous day ; he was out just then, but he was 
there ; in their usual abode when in town. 

And Gertrude also was there! She drew 
a long breath, a happy sigh; and pressed 
her mother’s anxious little hand with a lan- 
guid ay smile of joy. 

She had only to wait for his coming in ; 
and then all would be well. 

Only to wait. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
WAITING FOR JOY. 


GERTRUDE waited. At first patiently, 
pleasurably ; her soft, glad eyes wanderin 
over familiar objects ; all diverse, but a 
covered by the misty cloud of her one 
thought. 

Then she grew restless, and rose, and 
walked to and fro over the rich t, with 
that pain at the temples and in the knees 
which comes to nervous persons who have 
waited too long in anxiety and suspense. 

Then she became exhausted ny weary. 
All day long she had not broken her fast ; 
she could not eat; something seemed to 
choke her in the attempt. She grew paler 
and paler, till at last Lady Charlotte’s in- 
creasing alarm took the shape of words, 
which framed themselves into a little plain- 
tive scolding. 

“ Now, Gertrude, J can see that: whatever 
news Douglas has sent you, isn’t pleasant 
news; and I don’t want to interfere be- 
tween man and wife, or ask what you don’t 
offer to tell me, though I’ve been wonder- 
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ing all day what has happened; and 
whether he has put all his money into a lot- 
tery, and lost it; or what; for I know 
nothing new has happened to Kenneth ; — 
not that Douglas is a likely man to put into 
a lottery, but still, however superior he may 
be, he might choose the wrong number, 
you know, and draw a blank, and you 
would have to retrench. Indeed, I once 
knew a man (a very clever man, and a 
friend of your father’s) who was quite ruin- 
en by putting into a lottery. He chose 503, 
and the winning number was 505 —only 
two off !— so very distressing and provok- 
ing! However, he taught drawing after- 
wards, in crayons and pastel, and did pretty 
well, and people were very sorry for him. 
But what I wanted tosay was this — that you 
really must eat something, if only a sand- 
wich, or a biscuit; for I am sure Douglas 
will be quite vexed when he comes in, to 
see you looking as you do. And you won’t 
be able to talk matters over with him, or 
settle what should be done.” 

The last of these wandering sentences was 
the one that roused Gertrude. True, she 
would not be able to talk matters over, if 
she felt as faint as she did then. She 
would take something. She rang, and or- 
dered biscuit and wine, and smiled over 
them at her mother, who, stiJl dissatisfied, 

ulled her ringlet, and even bit the end of 
it, (which she only did in great extremities,) 
saying, “I wish you would tell me, Ger- 
trude: I do so hate mysteries.” 

“ So do I, my little mother; but this is 
Douglas’s secret, not mine;” and with a 
gentle embrace, Gertrude hushed the quer- 
ulous little woman ; and then turning with 
a sigh to the window, “ It is getting very 
late,” she said, “ Douglas must be dining at 
his club. Call me when he comes, and I 
will lie down on the sofa meanwhile.” 

The fatigue and agitation of the day, and 
the nourishment, light as it was, that Ger- 
trude had taken, together with the increas- 
ing stillness and dimness of all things round 
her soon lulled her senses into torpor, and 
— was lost in a deep, quiet sleep. 

ady Charlotte dozed a little too: but 
her fatigue was less and her restlessness 
ter. She was extremely curious to 
now what had occurred, and was mentally 
taking an inventory of the. objects in the 
room, with a view to a possible auction —. 
if Sir Douglas had indeed ruined himself 
by staking his all on a lottery-ticket — 
when she heard the rapid wheels of his cab 
drive up to the house, saw him alight, and 
heard the door of the library open and 
swing to, as he entered that sanctum. 
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Lady Charlotte glanced towards her 
daughter, who was still sleeping profoundly. 
It was a pity to wake her. She would go 
down herself and see Sir Douglas, and he 
could come by and by to Gertrude. 

In pursuance of this resolve, she went 

ntly down the broad staircase, somewhat 

aunted by recollections of days when 
Eusebia used to sail down them dressed in 
very full dress for the opera, outshining her 
hostess and sister-in-law alike in the multi- 
plicity of her gowns and of her conquests, 
and preceding Gertrude, more simply attir- 
ed and leaning in dull domesticity on her 
husband’s arm. 

“ And now only suppose he is ruined; it 
will be worse even than Kenneth!” thought 
the bewildered mother, as she pushed the 
heavy green baize door forward, and came 
into Sir Douglas’s presence. 

“ Oh, dear!” was all she said when she 
saw op and she — for a moment ex- 
tremely frightened an exed, pulli 
her long an toa code tee in ape 
tation. 

For it seemed to her that if ever she saw 
the image of a ruined man, she saw it now. 

The table was loaded with parcels, with 
parchments, with letters; a hatcase and a 
swordcase were at one end, and an open 
paper, looking very like a deed, or a lease, 
or a swill, by the heavy silver inkstand at 
the other. 

Sir las himself, pale as death, ex- 
cept one bright scarlet spot at his cheekbone 
—with a grieved determined look on his 
mouth which she had never seen there be- 
fore, — was apparently giving final direc- 
tions to his man of business; and as that 
person bowed and retired, he turned, with 
what seemed to Lady Charlotte a 
most haughty an stare, to see who 
was intruding upon him at this other en- 
trance. 

Her alarm increased, when with a sud- 
den fire in his eyes (looking, she thought, 
“so like Kenneth!”) he ised her, 
and without further woleene ton ** Good 
God, Lady Charlotte!” motioned her, as it 
were to leave him. 

Lady Charlotte had a little access of 
peevish courage at that moment, for she 
thought, if this was the mood of her daugh- 
ter’s husband, he might disturb and alarm 
his wife beyond measure. He might really 
make her quite ill after all her fatigue. 


Her poor tired Gertrude! It would be 
very unfair! 

ly Charlotte was a weak woman, but 
what strength she had, lay in love for 
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her daughter ; and though rather afraid of 
Sir Douglas at all times, she was least 
afraid when it was a question of Gertrude’s 
well-being. Like the lady in the old bal- 
lad, who saw the armed ghost : — 


“Love conquered fear’? — 


even in her. She was, besides, rather an- 

gry with her stately son-in-law for being 

“ruined,” (which was her idée fizée for 

the hour,) so she said very bravely, “Ido 

hope, Sir Douglas, before you go up to 

-o oniianmaanaail you have to tell 
er oat 

But Sir Douglas did not wait for the end 
of the sentence. He said, in a sort of a 
hoarse whisper, “ Is she here?” 

“ Of course she is here. Good gracious, 
you might be sure she would come ont 
and what I wanted to beg ” —— 

Again Sir Douglas interrupted. He ad- 
vanced a few steps, and stood close to Lady 
Charlotte, looking down on her, as she 
afterwards ex it, “ most frightful- 
ly,” while the hot spot vanished out of his 
cheek, and even his lips grew ashy pale. 

“ You have come to plead for as ?” he 
said, in a low,strange tone. “ Do not at- 
tempt it. It would be utterly in vain. 
My resolves are taken. Tell Gertrude — 
tell Lady Ross — that all is over forever be- 
tween us. She may rouse me to wrath, 
she may rouse me to madness” ee he 
struck his breast wildly with his clenched 
hand as he spoke), “but the lost love, and 
the vanished trust, she will never raise to life 

ain while my life lasts. Make no scandal 
Tieenaiin here, among servants and in- 
feriors. Take her away. Do not s ; 
I will hear nothing. Do not write. I will 
read no letter that alludes to her. So far 
as lies in my power her very name (and, 
thank God, it is not_a common one) 
never be uttered before me again.” 

He paused, and leaned his hand on the 
table among those scattered papers, to 
which Lady Charlotte’s terrified and be- 
wildered eyes mechanically followed. 
Then he resumed, in a stern, unnaturally 
quiet tone. 

“ All my arrangements are made. This 
house will be sold as soon as they can con- 
yeniently be carried out. I leave it in a 
few minutes forever. I have en to— 
to your daughter — about Neil’s holidays at 
Glenrossie. She will have told you. There 
is war now threatening for England; and 
chances —— ” (of death in battle for men 
desirous to die — was the thought ; but he 
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did not give it utterance). He broke sud- 
denly off. “Imust wish you farewell, Lady 
Charlotte! Iwish you farewell !” 

Whether he vanished, or leaped out of the 
window, or went through one of the library 
doors like any other mortal Christian man, 
Lady Charlotte could never have told to 
her dying day. Gasping with terror and 
surprise far too real and intense for the lit- 
tle bursts of weeping in the embroidered 
pocket handkerchief, which were the ordi- 
nary safety valves of her emotion; dimly 
eomprehending that it was a dreadfal quar- 
rel between him and Gertrude — not 
“ rujn ” of fortune, or rash speculation, that 
caused this bewildering outburst — the 
= little woman tottered away, and crept 

k up the handsome staircase, desecrated 
by memories of Euesbia’s triumphs, as far 
as the first landing. There she sat down 
to consider what she could possibly do next. 
Was she to wake Gertrude only to tell her 
all this? Her tired Gertrude, who lay 
slumbering so softly? Surely not! She 
must think; she must reflect; she could 
not yet even re-enter the drawing-room. 
She “didn’t know what on earth to do.” 
So Lady Charlotte sat on the landing in the 
half-lit house, leaning on a great roll of car- 
nes which was deposited there, “the 
amily being out of town.” And the un- 
der-housemaid passing that way saw the 
lady sitting thus strangely on the stairs ; 
and not knowing what n to say, asked 
“if she would like some tea?” And Lady 
Charlotte, in an abstacted and despairing 
sort of way, replied, “Oh! dear no; never 

in — never!” And the under-house- 
maid told the housekeeper ; and the two or 
three servants at the town-house came to 
= as rapid a conclusion as the servants at 
xlenrossie- ‘“ Sir Douglas had come up to 
London in such a fluster; and had gone 
away without even sayi -by to m 
lady though she was in ee Een 
and my lady’s mother had been sitting on 
the landing of the stairs, and had said she 
never would drink tea again ! ” 

What could that mean but family disrup- 
tion, separation, perhaps divorce ? 

All this while Gertrude slumbered on, 
Oh ! how tranquil, and peaceful, and child- 
like, were those slumbers! No warning 
dream mingled with their stillness. She 
heard no sound of the rushing train speed- 
ing along blank lines, and under dull echo- 
ing tunrels, in the pale moonlight, to reach 
the great sea-port of England. No echo of 
the beating ocean splashing and heaving 
under the dark steamer, whose powerful re- 
volving machinery was to carry away that 
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ieving, angry heart; that deceived hus- 
tea 1 'She saw no visions of her Douglas 
sitting alone on the dim deck, leaning over 
the ship's side — 
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“ “ae the waves that fled before his 
‘ace ” a<_ 


and seeing nothing there but his own 
sorrow. 

She slept : — as children sleep, through a 
thunder-storm, or with death busy in the 
house ; all outward things sealed from her 
perceptions; gently barred and shuttered 
out, — even as the common light was bar- 
red, by the closing against it of her smooth 
white eyeli 

And long after her mother had crept from 
the landing, up the second short flight of 
bare uncarpeted steps, into the room she had 
left, she still slept on ! 

And Lady Charlotte watched her with 
fear and trembling; wondering what she 
should do, and how comport herself when 
Gertrude should open those serene orbs 
and ask if Douglas had yet returned? 


CHAPTER LIV. 
HOW JOY VANISHED. 


THAT moment came. The sweet eyes 
slowly lifted their long curtained lashes, 
with the transient bewilderment in them, of 
one who has slept in a strange place; and 
then the sweet lips smiled, and with a look 
of rest and refreshment in her countenance, 
she sat up and spoke the dreaded words :— 
“ My darling mother, how fagged you look : 
is it very late? Js Douglas come in?” 

In a moment more she had started to her 
feet; for Lady Charlotte looked vaguely at 
her, trembling, excessively, without at- 
tempting to answer the question. 

“ Mother, dearest mother, he is come, and 

ou have seen him. My foolish Douglas! 

here ishe? Did he frighten you? Oh! 

it is all so base and bad, I wanted to wait 

till I had seen him, till all was well again, 

before you were pained by knowing! 

Where is he ?” and she passed swiftly to the 
door as if to go to him. 

Lady Charlotte flung her arms round her 
daughter. 

“ My darling Gertie, you must take pa- 
tience; you must indeed: he wasn’t fit to 
be spoken to: he wasn’t really quite in his 
right mind; he was raving.” 

“ Mother — do not detain me —I must 
see my husbahd! I had rather he struck 
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me dead than not attempt to meet now him 
and try to convince him of the truth. I 
know him! I know him! I know his inmost 
soul. He will hear me, if he will hear no one 
else. You don’t know what has happened.” 

“ Gertrude, my love, my dearest, — it is 
of no use — you— you can’t see him — he 
is gone !” 

“Gone where? Gone,— rather than 
meet me! Gone back to Scotland ? ” 

“Oh! dear me, I’m sure I don’t know 
where he is gone, or what he is at! He was 
as wild as Kenneth at Naples, only not so 
rude, (but much more dreadful!) and he 
said all sorts of shocking things about wrath, 
and madness, and not trusting and never see- 
ing you again ; and, that he wouldn’t hear me 
speak of you, — and wouldn’t read anything 
written about you, — and that your name 
should never be uttered before him as long 
as he lived!” 

“ And you let me sleep on!” 

Lady Charlotte searcely heard this excla- 
mation, but continued hurriedly — 

“ And he said this house was to be sold; 
and that all his arrangements were made 
(whatever that might mean), and that he 
told you already about Glenrossie and Neil, 
a. 

“ Oh, mother! oh, mother! oh, mother ! ” 
burst from Gertrude in such increasingly, 
wild hysterical, ascending tones, as thrilled 
through poor Lady Charlotte’s very mar- 
row. 

“ You let me sleep on! How could you 
let me sleep on? You have destroved me! 
How could you? how could you? Oh, 
God!” and she vehemently disengaged her- 
self from Lady Chatlotte’s clinging em- 
brace. 

Then Gertrude had to bear what many 
persons in days of affliction have to*bear, — 
namely, that in the midst of their greatest 
anguish, some lesser anguish from one they 
love or are bound to consider, breaks in, 
and claims their attention from their own 
misery. 

For Lady Charlotte, thunderstruck at the 
tone of bitter reproach, and the gesture that 
accompanied it, from her ever-loving daugh- 
ter, burst into tears on her own account; 
and kept sobbing out, — 

“Oh! dear! oh! good gracious, Ger- 
trude! that I should ever live to hear you 
speak to me in such a voice as that! your 
own mother! Oh dear me! If your poor 
father could have lived to hear such a thing ? 
It isn’t my fault that you’ve married such a 
violent man ; all such violent men they are! 
Kenneth isn’t a bit worse in reality than 
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Douglas and Neil—yes, even dear Neil 
has his tempers! And I did mean to wake 


you as you bid me; but he alarmed me so, 
and went away like — like — like a flash of 
lightning from the sky! And after all he 
may come back again, just as oddly; and 
you shouldn’t speak to me in that way! Oh! 
dear! oh dearme! Oh!” 

“No; Iought not. You must forgive me, 
little mother. Don’t cry any more — don’t ; 
it bewilders me! You do not know what 
has happened.” 

“ Well, what has happened ?” said Lady 
Charlotte, drying her tears, but still ques- 
tioning in rather a peevish querulous man- 
ner. “ You ought to have told me before. 
I ought to have known. I told you this 
afternoon that you had better tell me.” 

And she gave two or three final little sobs, 
aud then withdrew the lace handkerchief 
and listened. 

“ Douglas has been led to believe that I 
am false at heart — and for Kenneth!” said 
Gertrude in a low sad voice, not unmixed 
with scorn. 

“And how dare he believe any such 
thing? Now that is the man you thought 
so clever, Gertie; and so superior; and you 
would marry him; and I told you not to 
spoil, and you did spoil him. Nothing spoils 
aman like making him think that he is al- 
ways in the right ; for then he thinks him- 
self of course in the right when he is en- 
tirely in the wrong; and if I were you, in- 
stead of grieving ” ; 

“Oh, mother, have pity on me. Have 
patience with me. If Douglas and I are 
really parted, I shall die of grief! I can’t 
live if he thinks ill of me! I can’t live if I 
do not see him. Where is he gone? Did he 
say where ?” : 

“No, Gertie. _He said in his wild way 
(just like Kenneth), that he was ‘ gone for 
ever!’ But he can't go for ever; it’s all 
nonsense; and a man can’t leave home for 
ever all of a sudden in that sort of way; I 
dare say he only wanted tofrighten me. I 
was very much frightened. Now, my dar- 
ling Gertie,” she added impatiently, “ don’t 
stand looking as if you were nothing but a 
stone image ; pray don’t! Shall I ask the 
housekeeper if she knows where he is gone ? 
Only you know of course she'll guess 
there’s a quarrel.” 

“Oh! what does that signify? What 





does gaa, gt but seeing him? Let 
me only see hi 
come may !” 

So Saying, Gertrude flung herself on a 
seat, and covered her face with her hand; 


im — and then — come what 
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and her mother rang the bell in the second 
drawing-room, and summoned the house- 
keeper to the library. 

The lamps were extinguished there, and 
the papers and kages cleared away. 
Nothing was aioe the housekeeper 
entered, and set her solitary candle on the 
high black marble mantlepiece, but a little 
ey litter, like a gleaned field by moon- 

t. 

_ oe Charlotte felt exceedingly embar- 
rassed ; it was so difficult to tell the servant 
that her daughter did not know where her 
husband was. At last she framed her ques- 
tion; with considerable circumlocution, and 
not without allusion to Sir Douglas’s “ hasty 


= 
he housekeeper’s own temper did not 
seem to be in a very favourable state, for she 
answered rather tartly that she “didn’t know 
nothing,” except that Sir Douglas had told 
her her services were not required after her 
month was up, “ which was sudden enough, 
considering ;” but as she understood the 
house was to be sold, there was no help for 
that. And as to where he was gone, she 
didn’t know that, either, for certain, but he 
had been at the Horse Guards “ unceasing,” 
the last two days, his man said; and she un- 
derstood from the same authority, that he 
was “ proceedin’ to the seat of war, “ which 
Lady Charlotte knew as well as she did was 
“somewheres in the Crimera.” He was 
= by express train that evening, and she 
oped my lady would not be offended, but 
she had orders to show the house for selling 
or letting as soon as it could be got ready, 
and it must be left empty. 

All in a very curt, abrupt displeased man- 
ner, as became a housekeeper who compre- 
hended that her “services were no longer 
required,” because her master had quarrelled 
with his wife. 

Lady Charlotte returned to ° Gertrude. 
She stammered out the evil news, looking 
fearfully in her daughter's face, as if expect- 
— reproaches. 

ut Gertrude only gave a low moan, and 
then, kissing her check, bade her go to 
rest. 

“ And you, child? and you my Gertie ?” 

“I will come when I have written to 
Lorimer Boyd at Vienna.” 


CHAPTER LV. 


LORIMER BOYD. 


WEN Lorimer Boyd got that letter, he 
behaved exactly like Sir Patrick Spens, in 
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the old Scotch balled, when the King sends 
him the commission that drowns him and 
his companions (ships being as ill-built appa- 
rently in those days as in our own.) 


“ The first line that Sir Patrick read 
A loud laugh laughed he. 
The second line that Sir Patrick read 
The tear blinded his ’ee.” 


Yes, Lorimer Boyd, laughed hysterically, 
like a foolish school-girl. Here was this 
woman, this angel (for though he never 
breathed it tomortal man, that was Lori- 
mers private estimation of Gertrude Skif- 
ton), not only not valued, tothe extent of 
her deserts, but actually thrown off, discard- 
ed, suspected, contemned, by the man who 
had the supreme good fortune to win her 
affections and marry her. Do hearts go 
blind, like eyes? and can they be couched, 
as of a cataract, — of that hard horny veil 
which grows and grows between them and 
the clear light of Heaven, obscuring all judg- 
ment, and makes them walk to the pit and 

“precipice as though they were following the 
open road of natural life ? 

That Douglas should behave thus! Douve- 
Las ! 

But what was the use of pondering and 
pausing over that? Did not the letter tell 
him that it was so; and did not that letter 
—from her for whom Lorimer could have 
died — beseech his intervention, in order to 
communicate the real facts—to him for 
whom Gertrude would have died; and so 
set all well again between that blind heart, 
and the heart that was beating and bleeding 
with grief, in that fair woman’s bosom ? 

In one thing more Lorimer copied the 
conduct of po Be Sir Patrick Spens. He 
instantly set about the task proposed to him, 
whether his own suffering might be involved 
in it or not. . 

While Gertrude was yet anxiously 9 
a reply to her letter — promising that Lori- 
mer would write those explanations to Sir 
Douglas which she had failed to make — 
Lorimer himself stood before her ! 

In her surprise, in her thankful gladness, 
to see him — bitter as it was to be better 
believed by her old tried friend than by her 
husband — she extended both hands eagerly 
towards him, and with a little sharp cry 
burst into tears. 

The pulses in Lorimer’s brain and heart 
throbbed loud and hard. Her tears thrilled 
through him. Sudden memories of her 
grievous weeping by the dead father she had 
so loved, whom he had been so kind to, came 





over him. Tears shed in girlhood when she 
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was free — free to marry whom she pleased, 
Lorimer himself, or any other man. 

He stood mute, gazing at her; and then 
gave a hurried, hesitating greeting, a little 
more formal than usual. His longings were 
so great to take her madly in his arms, that 
he dared not touch her hand. 

“ Your letter — surprised me,” he said in 
a thick suffocated voice, as he sat down. 

“ Yes,” she said faintly, in reply. 

“T am here to do your bidding. I have 
leave from my post in spite of this busy war- 
like, threatening time. I shall be in Lon- 
don quite long enough to get Douglas's re- 
ply.” 
“ Yes.” 

“ I would go to him, if you wished it.” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt would be pleasanter — less painful, I 
mean — to him, to read a letter than to be 
spoken to — on such a subject — even by — 
so good and true a friend as you have al- 
ways been to us.” 

he spoke with increasing agitation at 
every word ; pausing ; looking down. 

Then suddenly those u led eyes look- 
ed up, and met his own. 

“ Oh! Lorimer Boyd, I feel so ashamed ! 
And yet, you know — you know, I ought 
not. You know how I have loved my hus- 
band from first to last. From the days when 
he was a mere heroic vision, when you taught 
me to admire, to the days when I knew him 
— and he loved me!” 

True. Yes. No doubt, Lorimer himself 
had turned the young girl’s fancy to the 
ideal of love and bravery he had described 
to her. He had taught her (even while 
listening to his faithful ungainly self) to pic- 
ture the stately Highland boy sighing in his 
alien home, petting and caressing first his 
brother and then his brother's son; the 
youth beloved and admired; the soldier of 
after-life, treading fields of glory where bat- 
tles were lost and won. 

Lorimer himself had taught her to love 
Douglas! Would he unteach her now, 
if that were possible? No. The double 
faith to both was well kept; though neither 
could ever know the cost. Blind-hearted 
friend — sweet dream of perfect womanhood 
— come together again, and be happy once 
more, if the old true comrade through life 
can serve you to that end. 

Every day to Lady Charlotte’s little deco- 
rated drawing-room — every evening, and 
almost mornings, came the familiar step and 
welcome face. He soothed and occupied 
those feverish hours of Gertrude’s. He read 
to her. Ah! how his voice, deep, sweet, and 
melodious, reading passages from favourite 
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authors, reminded her, also,.of the first sor- 
row of her life, the illness and death of her 
father! How thankful she had felt to him 
then ; how thankful she felt to him now. 
How her heart went out to him the day 
Neil went back to Eton, and she saw the 
tears stand in his eyes, holding the uncon- 
seious boy’s hand in his own ; looking at the 
fair open brow and candid eyes, shadowed 
by the dark clustering curls, so like her 
Douglas! Yes, Boyd was a real friend, and 
oul help her if he could. 

If he could. 

But the day came when, from the hard- 
camp life of mismanaged preparations for war 
in far distant Crimea, a brief stern letter ar- 
rived from Sir Douglas Ross to Lorimer 
Boyd, returning him his own, and stating that 
he had eived, on glancing at the first few 
lines, that his old friend and companion had 
touched on a topic of which no man could 
be the judge but himself, and which neither 
man or woman should ever moot with him 
again. That he besought him — by all the 


| tender regard they had for each other from 


boyhood till the present hour—not to 
break friendship by recurring to it in any 
way or at any time. That occasional letters 
from Boyd should be the test comfort he 
could hope for on this side the grave, but 
if that one forbidden subject were alluded to, 
Sir Douglas would not read them. 

And so the dream of hope ended! And 
all the comfort Lorimer could give was that, 
being innocent, the day would surely come 
when Gertrude would be cleared. That 
there was nothing so suicidal as hypocrisy, 
or so short-lived as the bubble Yee by ly 
ing lips to glitter with many changing col- 
ours Pe ne light of day. (rma, on 
some catastrophe to Frere and Alice more 
than on any effort of Gertrude’s; but all 
trace of Frere was lost again ; and what con- 
solation could Gertrude receive from such 
dreams, when at any moment the precious 
life might be risked and lost — dearer than 
her own? Her Douglas dying — if he died 
—far away and unreconciled, was the 
haunting thought, the worm that gnawed 
her heart away. 

Every day she pined more and more, and 
altered more and more in looks; insomuch 
that she herself, one twilight evening, passing 
by her own bust executed by Macdonald of 
Rome, and lit at that moment by the soft 
misty glow which marks the impeded sun- 
set of a London drawing-room, paused and 
sighed, and said to herself, “« Was I ever like 
that?” 

The om calm eyes — which no 
modern sculptor ever has given with such 
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life-like grace and truth — the gentle youth- 
ful smile of the mouth — all seemed to mock 
her with their beauty, and, as the brief rose- 
tint vanished from the marble in the deep- 
ening grey of evening, to say to her, “ Pine 
and fade, pine and fade, for love and joy are 
gone for ever!” 


CHAPTER LVI. 
A SEPARATED WIFE. 


Ir the thought of distant Douglas was the 
worm that gnawed the heart of Gertrude, 
the worm that gnawed Lady Charlotte was 
what she termed “ her daughter’s position.” 

For it had flown like wild-fire round 
the town, first in Edinburgh, and then 
in London, that young Lady Ross and her 
elderly husband, had separated. 

“ A most shocking story my dear,” with 
many shakes of the head. 

“ All the accidents were against her,” her 
complaining parent declared. 

Even an event which at first sight seemed 
a relief, the departure of Kenneth and 
Eusebia, had an evil result. For neither did 
that erratic couple depart together. Eusebia, 
after the most violent and frantic denuncia- 
tions of Gertrude, whom she had accused of 
first seducing Kenneth from her, and then 
getting his uncle to forbid him the house, — 

eclared that she neither could nor would 
live at Torrieburn. She would return to 
Spain ; she would be free. 

Packing therefore into their multifarious 
cases all the glittering jewels (paid and un- 
paid) which she had accumulated since her 
marriage ; all the flashing fans, and fringed 
skirts, and black and white blonde, and Pa- 
risian patterns, which formed her study 
from morning to night, she set forth, as the 
housekeeper expressed it, “ without saying 
with your leave or by your leave.” 

She never even inquired what was to be- 
come of Effie, or offered to say farewell to 
Kenneth. 

But the latter, enraged more than grieved 
at her conduct, and doubly enraged at find- 
ing that by a singular coincidence Monzies 
of Craigievar had also chosen ‘this especial 
time for a foreign tour, resolved to quit a 
scene so bitter to him as Torrieburn had be- 
come, and also to betake himself to Grana- 
da, whether for vengeance or reunion he 
himself could not have told. 


Pale Effie, with her large loving eyes, en- 


treated to go with him, but in vain. He 
would return for her. She must be patient. 
She must go and stay a little while with his 
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mother. She must be a irl: he 
couldn’t be troubled with her just then. 

With all these arrangements or disar- 

ments, Gertrude had certainly nothing 
to do; but the world told a very different 
story. She was a wily, profligate woman ; 
her husband had renounced her; she had 
broken Eusebia’s heart, and divided Ken- 
neth and his once attached uncle for ever. 
Most of the ladies had “ foreseen what it 
must come to.” They could not think of 
leaving their cards at the house. They 
wondered Lady Charlotte should venture 
to force her daughter on society. They 
really pitied her for neies Lady Ross’s 
mother ; they believed she had been a de- 
cently conducted wife herself, though an 
utter idiot, and of course quite an unfit 
guide for a person of young Lady Ross’s 
propensities. 

Some of them did hear that Sir Douglas 
was taking proceedings for a divorce, but 
the difficulty was that he did not wish to 
ruin the young man Kenneth Ross, who, 
indeed, had been “more sinned against 
than sinning,” and that there was very 
great reluctance on the part of certain wit- 
nesses to come forward. 

Sir Douglas’s po for instance, was a 
very strict, pious, and modest young person, 
pee she had openly declared she would 
sooner die than be questioned and cross- 
questioned in a court of justice. 

It was a lamentable business altogether, 
and quite disgraceful. 

Lady Charlotte, on the other hand, 
thought her poor Gertrude abominably ill- 
used in not being worshipped as a saint, 
and shrined as a martyr; besides being ask- 
ed out every evening by the créme de la 
créme of society. She was for ever wailing 
and lamenting about some call not made, 
some card not sent in, some rudeness offered 
or supposed to be offered. She thought 
the Queen ought personally to interfere for 
the protection of her daughter. She wor- 
ried poor Gertrude to death by little whim- 
perings and petitions to “ go this once, just 
to show you are asked,” when some more 
than usually im t occasion arose. To 
all pleadings that it was distasteful, unnec- 
essary, and that even were all other circum- 
stances happy, the absence of the soldier- 
husband, in a life of privation and danger, 
was surely excuse enough for not mingling 
with general society, — Lady Charlotte had 
her counter-arguments. It would not have 
signified “if nothing had happened — if 
nothing had been said;” “it was not for 
gaiety,” it was to uphold her; and she ought 
to consider that it wasn’t only herself, it 
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was Lady Charlotte,— it was the family 
that had to bear the disgrace. 

When Mrs. Cregan endeavoured to con- 
sole her by saying, “ I don’t believe any one 
of these women believe a single word of 
the stories against Lady Ross, or think the 
least ill of her in their secret hearts, but I 
do believe there are plenty of them who 
are delighted to pretend that they think ill 
of her,” poor lal Charlotte confusedly de- 
clared that that was exactly what pained 
her. “I wouldn’t mind if Gertrude was 
really bad; I mean I should think it quite 
fair, though of course I suppose I should be 
vexed, being my own child. But when I 
know her to be so good, and they are all so 
violent and unreasonable— the Rosses of 
Glenrossie—I do really think the Queen 
ought to do something, and you see she does 
nothing, and there is no justice anywhere. 
I declare I think the people that abuse Ger- 
trude ought to be punished. I know the 
tradesmen can’t say things, and why should 
ladies? I mean that they can prosecute 
each other (tradesmen), because I had once 
a butcher who prosecuted the miller who 
served Mr. Skifton’s father with flour: he 
prosecuted for being called ‘ a false-weight- 
ed rascal ;’ and Ishould like to know if that 
is as bad as the things they say of Gertrude ? 
And there is my cousin, Lely Clochnaben ; 
but I’ve written to Lorimer about that. It 
is too bad — really too bad— and enough 
to break one’s heart.” 

Mrs. Cregan sighed compassionately. 

“ Well,” she said, “I love my own girl as 
dearly, I think, as mother can love a child. 
But I declare that if I knew her to be virtu- 
ous, I should care no more for the insolence 
and slanders of these jealous, worldly, scan- 
dal-loving women than I should care for the 
hail that pattered down on the skylight of 
the house she was living in.” 

“ Ah! Mrs. Cregan, but you haven’t been 
tried, and you don’t know what it is! So 
proud as I was of my Gertie! But I’ve 
written to Lorimer about the Clochnabens ; 
that’s one comfort.” 

It seemed a very slender comfort, for 
Lady Charlotte continued to apply her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and murmur to 
herself; but she had a strong and not mis- 
age confidence that Lorimer would re- 

uke his mother for “speaking ill of Ger- 
trude, and refusing to call, and all that.” 

“ Tshouldn’t wonder if he made her call— 
spiteful and bitter as she is, all because dear 

rtie once said to her, ‘ This is worse than 
rude, it is cruel,’ when she snubbed Mrs. 
Ross-Heaton! I hope he’ll make her call.” 
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a satisfaction to compel a visit from one 
“ spiteful and bitter,” and unwilling, let the 
great world of mysteries declare ! 

But Lorimer had written, sternly and 
somewhat too contemptuously on the sub- 
ject, to his mother. 

His mother did not answer him. The 
answer, such as it was, came from “the 
earl,” and was worthy of the hand that 
penned it. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
SITTING IN JUDGMENT. 


“ My pEAR LorIMER, — My mother put 
your letter into my hands. I don’t often 
write, but as she has requested me to do so 
on this — I must say disgraceful — business, 
I do so, and add my own opinion. 

“ You will bear in mind the point de dé- 
part whence she views this affair; (very 
different from your own maniére de voir). 
She considers tote Ross an artful woman 
who, after encouraging and having a liaison 
with a great blackguard (Kenneth Ross), 
and God knows how many more besides, in- 
veigles you yourself into a similar situation. 
You were in and out of Lady Charlotte’s 
house like a tame dog when last you were 
in England ; and though, from the bad com- 
pany Lady Ross has kept generally both at 

aples and in Scotland, a liaison and inti- 
macy with you would rather raise her char- 
acter than injure it, in the estimation of the 
world; and though I presume you will insist 
that the lady has not infringed the seventh 
commandment, yet my mother feels she has 
a legitimate right to be astonished at your 
proposing a visit from her under the circum- 
stances. 

“ She has never doubted but that your 
remaining unmarried is consequent on some 
former disappointment with regard to this 
woman; whose not very prudent sayings, 
both to and of my mother, are probably un- 
known to you. My mother has nothing to 
go upon, to believe in the absence of her 
criminality ; and she considers your own 
real happiness (which could only be con- 
sulted by marriage) marred by this entan- 

lement. She now puts it to you: Do you 
i proposing this concession of a visit to 
Sale s,— intend to ? You can- 
not expect her to call while your own inti- 
macy in that quarter subsists. You do not, 
for your own character's sake, contemplate, 
if you marry, continuing to see Lady Koss ? 





Poor Lady Charlotte! why it should be 


till less I presume of exacting from your 
future wife that she should visit her? No 
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girl worthy your seeking would accept you 
on such terms. The world would not un- 
derstand it. J would not. 

“My mother’s calling, of course, would 
be an éclatant testimony in Lady Ross’s fa- 
vour, and she has no objection to fulfil your 
object. -But we both feel that had there 
been no intimacy between you and Lady 
R., you never could have wished any female 
members of your family to continue her ac- 
quaintanee. You would make no excuses 
for her: you would simply think what THE 
WORLD thinks; and the opinion of the 
world is what you have chiefly to bear in 
mind. Society will of course place her 
higher the day after Lapy CLOCHNABEN 
has called, than she has stood since her sep- 
aration frgpm her husband ; but my mother 
will be more easily placated and managed, 
if she thinks, for the attainment of the ob- 
ject you have in view, you don’t go beyond 
what is absolutely required. None of us 
would approve of that. The world would 
not. If she calls once, she considers that 
will be sufficient. 

“T won’t give way to the apprehension 
that my letter can annoy you, or that there 
is anything in it distasteful to you to read. 
I hope you consider me a privileged person. 
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“Where my mother gets all the gossip 
from about Lady R., I can’t guess. Mother 


H. I should think: only I doubt her being 
so well informed. 

“Do not think me pedant, or dry; I en- 
ter, on the contrary, into your present feel- 
ings, but I think a year hence you will 
change your views as to the propriety of 
the step which my mother is ready to take, 
on the express understanding already set forth 
in my letter ; and I think you have _ rath- 
er Lady Ross has) no right not to be satis- - 
fied with the conditions. You have noth- 
ing to answer for, if her character is tainted. 
The evil was done before your time. 

“ T once more assure you I have no inten- 
tion to hurt your feelings by these observa- 
tions. I speak my mind as a looker-on, 
and as a man who has been, many years 
since, himself on the verge of making irre- 
coverable sacrifices, and who now only feels 
thankful that he was suffered to escape. 

“ Your affectionate Brother, 
“ CLOCHNABEN.” 


That Lorimer read this letter through 
without grinding it under his heel like Ken- 
neth, speaks much for his natural or ac- 
quired patience. 





YE WORKING-MEN OF ENGLAND. 


Ye Working-men of England, 
Who know how humbug deals, 

Whose sense detects its little game 
In Brapvaven and in BeaLes — 

To those who’d mould you bone and brain 
As Potter’s clay, say no, 

Nor keep, like the sheep, 
The way your leaders go — 

Where the spouter spouteth loud and long, 
And the penny trumpets blow! 


If wiser than your fathers, 
Why worse than they behave ? 

Why be the prey of every fool, 
The dupes of every knave ? 

Where Brieat and gallant GLapstonz fell, 
Can Beares and Brapavueu go ? 

You must creep e’er you leap, 
Let fools prate ever so: 

Let the sponters spout both loud and long, 

And the penny trumpets blow 





Britannia loves not humbug, 
And big-talk holdeth cheap ; 

The chartered rights of Englishmen 
Law gave and Law will keep. 

By roots deep as our native oak’s 
Secured those rights we know, 

King nor nob, still less mob 
Those rights can overthrow, — 

Nor the spouters, spouting loud and long, 
Nor the penny prints that crow ! 


Then hoist the flag of England, 
Red caps and banners burn, 
Till the spouters’ spouting wins no heed, 
And common-sense return. 
Then, Working-men of England, 
Will Punch his trumpet blow, 
To the fame of your name 
When the Bearers has ceased to blow — 
When the fiery BRaApLAvUGH’s heard no more, 
And the Beags has ceased to blow ! 


— Punch. 
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By far the most remarkable of the Amer- 
ican works at present before usis one which 
its author justly describes as being an histo- 
rical essay rather than a biography, and 
which is perhaps more uae | a study of char- 
acter than of history. he reader who 
should take it up with the hope of finding 
in it anything like a connected account of 
the reign or life of the extraordinary man 
whose name is placed on the title-page* 
would be disappointed with it. But regard- 
ed as it should be, simply as an inquiry into 
one of the most curious psychological prob- 
lems which history suggests, it is a work 
of no ordinary interest. Of al) the men 
who played a great and terrible part in the 
struggle of the sixteenth century, and who, 
when the passions which animated those 
struggles had died away, came to be judged 
by history according to the laws of a new mo- 
rality and in the light of a civilization to 
which they were strangers, none has received 
a more general or more merciless condemna- 
tion than Philip If. of Spain. This was but 
natural, so long as historians continued to 
content themselves with the coarse and un- 
mixed colours in which public opinion always 
paints the heroes and the villains of its fan- 
cy, and failed to apply to the men of the 
past the more enlightened philosophy which 
all educated and thoughtful persons have 
learnt to employ in judging their contem- 
poraries, and which has dispelled among 
them the popular belief in human demigods 
and incarnate demons. It is only when his- 
tory comesto make use of the highest lessons 
of psychology, as well as to comprehend the 
spirit and the ideas of the past ages with 
which she deals, that it becomes possible, we 
do not say to render justice to, but even to 
conceive, the character of Philip II. There is 
nothing in that character to attract the en- 
thusiasm of a professional rehabilitator — 
nothing to awaken the sympathies of those 
in whose hands the practical power of pro- 
nouncing the judgment of posterity is at 
present reposed. Philip was the champion 
of a wrong cause — of intolerance, bigotry, 
and darkness ; and his personal conduct and 
temper had in it nothing to redeem the er- 
rors of his political course. He had none of 
the chivalric brilliancy of Francis, none of 


* Philip II. of Spain. By Charles Gayarre, Au- 
thor of ** History of Louisiana, under the French. 
Spanish,and American Domination,” &c., &c. With 
an Introductory Letter by George Bancroft. New 
York: W. T. Widdleton, 1866. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 
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the bluff manliness of Henry, none of the im- 
perial spirit and heroic energy of his father, 
alike terrible in the field, formidable in diplo- 
macy, and imposing amid the pageantry of a 
Court. His domestic life was as gloomy, 
dreary, and bigoted, his demeanour and tem- 

r as dark and repulsive, as his public pol- 
icy. It is easy, even for comparatively tol- 
erant and catholic students of history, to be- 
lieve him to have been in truth the utterly 
wicked and hateful being that historical 
prejudice paints him. And the present es- 
sayist has done wisely, therefore, in prefix- 
ing to his inquiry into the life and character 
of such a man the story of his death — 
the one scene in his history which exhibits 
him in a favourable light. Philip Il. died 
amid such torments of body as have very 
rarely indeed intensified the horrors of 
death — in such suffering as the rack and 
the wheel, the axe and the faggot, never in- 
flicted on his victims. For days and weeks 
he lay in indescribable anguish, amid squalor 
and fetor, which we will not sicken our read- 
ers by endeavouring to portray, his body rot- 
ting away while the mind was still alive in 
all its strength and all its susceptibility to 
suffering ; and yet no murmur of impatience, 
no expression that did not breathe the most 
perfect resignation to the will of God, es- 
caped from his lips. Dying a death which 
reminded his enemies of the end of Herod, 
he was never haunted by the spectres of the 
men whom he had caused to die by fire and 
sword, by the axe and the gibbet; he had 
no remorseful thoughts of those whom 
he had caused to be assassinated by shot 
or steel or poison; he died as full of 
Christian hope and patience, so far as his 
own demeanour and the observation of all 
around him could testify, as the most inno- 
cent and most faithful of the thousand mar- 
tyrs who had suffered by his command. It 
needs such a proof of sincerity to induce 
us to listen with any degree of belief to the 
theory that all the crimes of this man — 
crimes which every religion and every code 
of morality, royal or popular, Catholic or 
Protestant, heathen or Christian, has alike 
condemned, secret murders as well as judicial 
atrocities, the assassination of friends and 
relatives as well as of public enemies — 
were in his own estimation acts of Christian 
virtue; that this remorseless tyrant was at 
the same time a devout and earnest believer. 
It is difficult to account for his character on 
any other supposition than that indicated 
by the writer; that he was firmly possessed 
with a conviction of his own royal superior- 
ity to all secular laws and rights, as well as 
of the infallibility of the Church, and that 
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he really and consistently carried out to the 
full extent of which it is capable the doctrine 
that the end justifies the means — a doctrine 
which probably no other man ever pushed to 
its logical consequences. The study of such a 
character, and of the various questions which 
arise from its contemplation, cannot fail to 
have a deep interest for a very large number 
of readers, and Mr. Gayarré’s work is likely 
to enjoy a wider popularity than books of 
so limited and peculiar a scope commonly 
attain. 

Of the numberless volumes which the 
American civil war has produced, certainly 
not the least interesting, according to its 
very limited size and pretensions, is the 
narrative of an officer who served “ With 
Sheridan in Lee’s last Campaign.”* A cer- 
tain flippancy and boastfulness which at 
times disfigures it, and which is peculiarly 
offensive when it is employed to expres; a 
kind of contempt for the brave men who ad- 
hered to the falling cause to the last, and 
who in the darkest hour of its fortunes still 
maintained a hopeless struggle against four- 
fold odds, is its worst fault. “Bat, when writing 
seriously, the author is not ungenerous in 
his treatment of the defeated Confeder- 
ates, and his lively sketch of a brief but 
very exciting episode in the war, beginning 
with the movement which threatened to cut 
Lee off from the South, and compelled the 
evacuation of Richmond, and ending with 
the surrender of the Virginian army, will 
be read without irritation by the warmest 
friends of the defeated party. It is the his- 
tory of a few days, but those few days were 
the most eventful in the war. A particu- 
larly interesting passage, and one marked 
by unusual good taste and feeling, is the 
brief account of the surrender. The writer 
was not actually present at the interview, 
but he was on the spot, and was seated with 
others in the verandah in front of the house 
where it took place, when the Confederate 
Commander-in-Chief quitted it : — 


In a moment Colonel Babcock came out, 
smiling, whirled his hat round his head once, 
and beckoned Generals Ord and Sheridan to 
come in. ‘They walked the floor silently, as peo- 
ple do who have first peep at a baby, and after 
a while General Lee came out and signalled to 
his orderly to bridle his horse. While this 
was being done, he stood on the lowest step 
of the piazza (we had all risen respectfully 
as he passed down), and looking over into 
the valley towards his army, smote his hands 
together several times in an absent sort of 


* With General Sheridan in Lee’s Last Cam- 
paign. By a Staff Officer Philadelphia: T. B. 
Lippincott & Co. London: Samson Low & Co. 1866. 
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way, utterly uneonscious of the people about 
him, and seeming to see nothing till his horse 
was led in aoe s him. As he ened there he 
appeared to be about sixty years o ; a tall, 
soldierly figure of a man, Teh a fll gray beard, 
a new suit of gray clothes, a high gray. elt hat, 
with a cord, long buckskin gauntlets, high ri- 
ding boots, and a beautiful sword. He was all 
that our fancy had painted him, and he had the 
sympathy of us all as he rode away. 


An able and interesting account of the bat- 
tle of Chancellorsville,* from the pens of two 
Confederate officers of rank appears to be- 
long to a series of narratives eager the 
principle battles in which the Army of North- 
ern Virginia — at first commanded by Gene- 
ral Joseph Johnstone, and afterwards b 
General Lee — was engaged. To this is add- 
ed a simple and matter-of-fact but not on that 
account the less touching, history of the last 
hours of the great and good man to whose skill 
and daring that brilliant success was main- 
ly due, and who fell by the fire of his own men 
in the moment of victory. It appears that 
the first suggestion of the daring march 
around the enemy’s flank, in violation of all 
the established rules of war, by which the 
day was won, was due to Stonewall Jackson. 
But the courage and discipline which ren- 
dered it possible— which made it safe for 
General Lee to divide his army in face 
of a vastly superior enemy, and to under- 
take with 15,000 men to hold 60,000 at bay 
during the whole time occupied by Jackson’s 
manceuvre — reflect as much honour on the 
Virginian army as the strategy which put it 
to such use confers upon the —. of its 
favourite hero. A report from General 
Hooker renders justice to the admirable dis- 
cipline of his enemy, while it very unduly 
depreciates the personal qualities of the 
Southern soldiery. There can be no doubt 
that the troops which conquered at Manas- 
sas before they had been enrolled three 
months, which held their own on every oc- 
casion against enormous odds, and compell- 
ed the North three or four times to renew 
and re-organize the army of the Potomac, 
were equal imnatural military virtues to any 
soldiery in the world ; at the same time we 
may freely accept General Hooker’s asser- 
tion that they were greatly superior in dis- 
cipline, not only to their adversaries, but to 


* The Battle-fields of Virginia. Chancellorsviile; 
embracing the operations of the Army Northern 
Virginia, form the jirst battle of Frederickslurg 


to the Death of Licutenant-General Jackson — By 
Jed, Hotchkiss, late Captain and Topo hieal En- 
s, A.N. V. and William Allen, 


ineer, Second Co 

fite Lieutenant-Colonel and Chief of. Ordnance 
Second Corps, A. N. V. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 
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any other of the Southern armies. We may 
also observe that the army of the Potomac 
had been so badly handled at Manassas, on 
the Chickahominy, at Centreville, and at 
Fredericsburg, that it was thoroughly de- 
moralized ; that of all its generals up to this 
time M‘Clellan alone had contrived to secure 
the respect and confidence of his men; and 
that troops which had been commanded by 
braggarts like Pope and Hooker, and hurled 
against the Confederate batteries by Burn- 
side, were sure to distrust their commander, 
while their unvaried series of disasters must 
have shaken their faith in themselves. On 
the other hand the Confederates had a con- 
fidence in Lee, Longstreet, and Jackson 
which amounted to wild enthusiasm. It does 
honour to the natural bravery and devotion 
of the Northern soldiers, that, under com- 
manders who deserved their trust, they al- 
ways behaved well. Under Sheridan, and 
Pleasanton, under Meade and Grant, even 
under M‘Clellan, they were often beaten, 
but never disgraced. When we find that, 
when Hooker took the command, 2,000 offi- 
cers and 80,000 men were missing trom the 
army as deserters or on furlough, it is not 
difficult to believe that even a better gen- 
eral might have lost the battle at Chancel- 
lorsville. 

Three Years in the Field Hospitals * is an 
account of the experience of a lady, who 
being brought by circumstances in contact 
with the wounded from the field of Antie- 
tam, was induced to devote herself to a 
nurse’s duties during the remainder of the 
war. It is, unhappily marked, by a temper 
more patriotic than generous. The authoress 
may have been ee in works of 
patriotism and charity, but she can certainly 
claim no exemption from the narrowness 
of spirit and pettiness of malice which ill- 
nature attributes to feminine patriots. 

Mr. Whipple’s Character and Character- 
istic Ment is a series of reprinted essays or 
lectures on different types of human or na- 
tional character, and on individual men of 
general or local distinction, which are per- 
haps a little heavy for the ordinary reader, 
but are enlivened by a number of striking 
incidents and sayings, some of them familiar, 
but nearly all amusing or interesting, and 
display a good deal of thought and study of 
an original kind. The paper on Thackeray 
brings out clearly and forcibly that pecu- 


* Three Years in Field Hospitals of the Army of 
the Potomac. By Mrs, H. Vhiladelphia: T. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co, 1867. 

t Character and Characteristic Men By Edwin 
P. Whipple. Boston; Ticknor & Fields. ndon : 
Triibner & Co. 1 
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liarity of the great humourist’s writings 
which his friends endeavour to excuse when 
they deny the charge of cynicism, and which 
gives to his novels in particular that painful 
influence which they certainly possess — 
that power of damping enthusiasm and in- 
spiring asad and depreciatory estimate of 
human nature and human affairs, which all 
who have read them before they have learnt 
the same lessons from the experience of life 
must have felt. As Mr. Whipple justly ob- 
serves, the characteristic quality of Thack- 
eray’s writing ought not so much to be call- 
ed cynicism as scepticism — a scepticism ap- 
plied, not to theology, but to humanity, and 
tending from a distrust in mankind to a 
disbelief in, or indifference to, all human 
aims and aspirations. The critic justly re- 
marks that we must judge a writer by his 
writings, and not by his life; and that, if 
such be the tendency of Thackeray’s works, 
it is no answer to say that his private char- 
acter was genial, generous, and untinged 
by cynicism. , Perhaps the most remarkable 
of the papers are those on the American 
Mind, on the English Mind, and on General 
Washington. In accusing English literature 
and thought of coarseness and want of re- 
finement, and English politics of violence 
and rudeness, we know not whence Mr. 
Whipple takes his standard of comparison ; 
assuredly, if the comparison intended is be- 
tween England and America, the censure 
is wholly unwarranted. We rather fancy 
that, respecting literature, Mr. Whipple’s 
notions are derived from Shakspeare and 
Fielding, in which case he has made the 
clumsy mistake of attributing to a nation the 
qualities of an age. His estimate of his own 
countrymen is more valuable, though it 
would have been much more interesting had 
he shown more at length the circumstances 
which have given its peculiar bent to the 
genius an‘ thought of America, and turned 
it from war, politics, science, and literature 
to mechanics and commerce. In the address 
upon Washington he enters an indignant 
protest against a tendency in which we re- 
cognise the worst vice ot democracy — the 
tendency of orators to flatter the common- 
place majority by representing great men as 
commonplace in character and intellect, and 
great by force of will or of circumstances : 
implying that what they did any of the speak- 
er’s hearers might in their place have accom- 
plished. Mr. Whipple’s vindication of the 
genius and moral and intellectual grandeur 
of the American hero is eloquent and just. 
We should observe that nearly all these es- 
says were written before the civil war — a 
circumstance which gives to some of them 
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as obsolete an air as would attach among 
ourselves to similar papers written before 
the Reform Act of 1832. 

Historical Memoirs of the Society of 
Friends * is a species of abridged history of 
the earlier part of the existence and growth 
of a religious body which appears by this 
time to have passed the culminating point of 
its fortunes and influence. The narrative is 
given in the form of personal memoirs of the 
most eminent members of the sect. The 
tone and temper of the writer indicate-a 
degree of bigotry which is not, we should 
fancy, now very common among his fellow- 
sectaries ; but as a certain degree of hero- 
worship is almost essential to a good biogra- 
phy, so the historian of a sect is likely to do 
all the more justice to the character and 
conduct of its founders and confessors if he 
attaches an exaggerated importance to the 
forms and doctrines which they established, 
to the peculiar principles for which they 
laboured and suffered. A man would not 
make the story of early Quakerism attrac- 
tive who believed, with Macaulay, that Penn 
was a hypocrite and Fox a madman. 

The Knights Templars of Pennsylvania t 
is an account of a peculiar Masonic society 
having branches in Europe as well as in 
America, which claims descent from the Or- 
ders of the Temple and St. John, as well as 
a close relation to Freemasonry, all the 
Knights Templars being obliged to show a 
diploma as Royal Arch Masons. The Book 
is written for the Order, and to its members 
the pretensions which it upholds may pos- 
sibly appear interesting and credible. 

Our Artist in Peru t is the title of a series 
of clever little comic sketches, representing 
some of the incidents of a voyage to Lima 
by way of Panama, by Mr. Carleton, author 
of Our Artist in Cuba. Mr. Miller, of Broad- 


_* Select Historical Memoirs of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, commonly called ers ; being 
a succinct account of their Character and Course 
during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By liam Hodgson. Second Edition. Philadel- 
ea T. = Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner 

t History of the Knights Templar of the State 
¢ Seow vania, from February, 14th,a.D.1794, A 

. 676, to November 13th, a,p. 1866, 4.0. 748, A. O. 
E. P69. Prepared and arranged from Original Pa- 
pers, together with the Constitution, Divisions, Res- 
olutions, and Forms of the R, E., Grand Comman 
dery of Pennsylvania, Alfred Creigh, LL.D., T. E. 
T. 33°, Historiographer of Knights Templar of Penn- 
sylvania and of the United States; Author of “ Ma. 
sonry and Anti-Masonry,” &c, Philadelphia: T. 
b. Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 

} Our artist in Peru. (Fifty Drawings on Wood.) 
Leaves from the Sketch-book of a Traveller during 
the Winter of 1865-6. By George H, Carleton, Au- 
thor of “Our Artist in Cuba,” &ce. New York: 
Sestotem, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 
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way publishes a guide-book * to New York, 
which seems likely to be of service to the 
traveller who knows what he wants to do or 
to see, but it falls far short of those excellent 
works of Murray’s which tell him what he 
ought to wish to see, and even the general 
American Handbook which we recently no- 
ticed. 

Some volumes of poetry are among the 
productions of last month, of which by far 
the most interesting is an exquisitely illus- 
trated and beautifully printed edition of The 
Culprit Fay,¢ written by Mr. J. R. Drake, 
in 1819, suggested, is is said, by a question as 
to the possibility of constructing a fairy tale 
whose interest should not be derived from 
human actors. The poem itself is not very 
familiar to English readers, and its intrinsic 
attractions are greatly enhanced by the ad- 
mirable drawings which embellish the pres- 
ent edition. The Tent on the Beach t is the 
title of a new poem by Mr. J. G. Whittier, 
including a variety of minor pieces, intro- 
duced in the course of its simple story. In 
addition to these we find, among others a 
very large and various collection of poems, 
American and English, compiled by C. A. 
Dana, under the title of The Household 
Book of Poetry. § 


From the Cornhill Magazine. . 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, 
I. 


Farry times, gifts, music and dances-are > 
said to be over, or, as it has been said, they. 
come to us disguised and made familiar, by 
habit that they do not seem to us strange.: 
H. and I, on either side of the hearth, these-- 
long past winter evenings could sit without 
fear of fiery dwarfs skipping out of the 
ashes, of black puddings coming down . the 
chimney to molest us. The clock ticked, 


* Miller’s New York as it it; or Stranger’s 
Guide-book to the Cities of New York; Brooklyn, . 
aad Adjacent Places. Comprising notices of every 
object of interest to Strangers, inclading Public- 
Buildings, Churches, Hotels, Places of Amusement, 
Literary Institutions, &e. New York: J, . Miller, 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867, 

+t The Culprit Fay. A Poem. By Joseph Rod- 
man Drake. With One Hundred Hlustrations by- 
Arthur Lumley. New York: Caseleton. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867, 

Tent on the Beach, and other Poems. B 
John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Ticknor 
Fields, London: Trabner & Co. 1867. 
x | The Household Book of Poetry. Collected and 
idited by Charles A. Dana. Eleventh Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. New York: D. Appleton, & Co, 
London: Triibner & Co. 1867, . 
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the window-pane rattled. It was only the 
wind. The hearth-brush remained motion- 
less on its hook. Pussy dozing on the 
hearth with her claws quietly opening to 
the warmth of the blaze, oe Mim. on and 
never once startled us out of our usual 
—eage | by addressing us in human tones. 

e children sleeping peacefully upstairs 
were not suddenly whisked away and 
changelings deposited in their cribs. If H. 
or I opened our mouths pearls and diamonds 
did not drop out of them, but neither did 
frogs and tadpoles fall from between our lips. 
The looking-glass tranquilly reflecting the 
comfortable little sitting-room, and the stiff 
ends of H.’s cap-ribbons, spared us visions 
of wreathing clouds parting to reveal dis- 
tant scenes of horror and treachery. Poor 
H.! I am not sure but that she would have 

ladly looked in a mirror in which she could 
Sone sometimes seen the images of those 
she loved; but our chimney-glass, with its 
gilt-moulding and bright polished surface, 
reflects only such homely scenes as ‘two old 
women at work by the fire, some little In- 
dian children at play upon the rug, the door 
opening and Susan bringing in the tea- 
things. As for wishing-cloths* and little 
boiling pots, and such like, we have dis- 
covered that instead of rubbing lamps, or 
spreading magic tablecloths upon the floor, 
we have but to ring an invisible bell (which 
is even less trouble), and a smiling genius 
in a white cap and apron brings in anything 
we happen to fancy. When the clock 
strikes twelve, H. puts up her work and 
lights her candle; she has-not yet been 
transformed into a beautiful princess all 
twinkling with jewels, neither does a scul- 
lion ever stand before me in rags; she does 
not murmur farewell for ever and melt 
‘threugh the key-hole, but “ Good-night,” as 
she eloses the door. One night at twelve 
o’dlock, just after she had left me, there 
was indeed a loud orthodox ring at the bell, 
which startled us both a little; H. came 
running down again without her cap, Susan 
appeared in a great alarm from the Kitchen. 
“It is the back-door bell, ma’am,” said the 
girl, who had been sitting up over her new 
Sunday gown, but who was too frightened 
to see who was ringing. 

I may as well explain that our little house 
is in a street, but that our back windows 
have the advantage of overlooking the 
grounds of the villa belonging to our good 
neighbour and friend Mr. Griffiths in Cas- 
tle Gardens, and that a door opens out of 
our little back garden into his big one, of 
which we are allowed to keep the key. 





This door had been a postern gate once 
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upon a time, for a pit of the old wall of the 
park is still standing, against which our suc- 
ceeding bricks have been piled. It was a 
fortunate chance for us when our old ivy- 
tree died and we found the quaint little 
door-way behind it. Old Mr. Griffiths was 
alive then, and when I told him of my dis- 
covery he good-naturedly cleared the way 
on his side, and so the turned once more 
upon its rusty hinges to let the children pass 
through, and the nursemaid, instead of pages 
and secret emissaries and men-at-arms; and 
about three times a year young Mr. Griffiths 
stoops under the arch on his way to call 
upon us. Isay young Mr. Griffiths, but I 
suppose he is over thirty now, for it is more 
than ten years since his father died. 

When I opened the door, in a burst of 
wind and wet,I found that it was Guy 
Griffiths who stood outside bareheaded in 
the rain, ringing the bell that winter night. 
“ Are you up?” he said. “For heaven’s 
sake come to my mother, she’s fainted ; her 
maid is away ; the doctor doesn’t come. I 
thought you might know whattodo.” And 
then he led the way through the dark gar- 
den, hurrying along before me. 

Poor lady, when I saw her I knew that 
it was no fainting-fit, but a paralytic stroke, 
from which she might pt ss recover in 
time; I could not tell. For the present 
there was little to be done: the maids were 
young and frightened; poor Guy wanted 
some word of sympathy and encouragement. 
So far I was able to be of use. We got her 
to bed and took off her finery,—she had 
been out at a dinner-party, and had been 
stricken on her return home, — Guy had dis- 
covered her speechless in the library. The 
poor fellow, frightened and overcome, waited 
about, trying to be of help, but he was so 
nervous that he tumbled over us all, and 
knocked over the chairs and bottles in his 
anxiety, and was of worse than no use. 
His kind old shaggy face looked pale, and 
his brown eyes ringed with anxiousness. I 
was touched by the young fellow’s concern, 
for Mrs. Griffiths had not been a tender 
mother to him. How she had snapped and 
laughed at him, and frightened him with her 
quick sarcastic tongue and hard unmother- 
like ways. I wondered if she thought of this 
as she lay there cold, rigid, watching us with 
glassy senseless eyes. 

The payments and debts and returns of af- 
fection are at all times hardto reckon. Some 
people pay a whole treasury of love in re- 
turn for a stone, others deal out their affec- 
tion at interest, others again take everything, 
to the uttermost farthing, and cast it into 
the ditch and go their way and leave their 
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benefactor penniless and a beggar. Guy 
himself, hard-headed as he was, and keen 
over his ledgers in Moorgate Street, could 
not have calculated such sums as these. All 
that she had had to give, all the best part 
of her shallow store, poor Julia Griffiths had 
paid to her husband, who did not love her: 
to her second son, whose whole life was a 
sorrow to his parents. When he died she 
could never forgive poor Guy for living 
still, for being his father’s friend and right 
hand, and sole successor. She had been a 
real mother to Hugh, who was gone; to 
Guy, who was alive still and patiently wait- 
ing to do her bidding, she had shown herself 
only a stepdame ; and yet I am sure no life- 
devoted mother could have been more anx- 
iously watched and tended by her son. Per- 
haps — how shall I say what I mean ?—if 
he had loved her more and been more en- 
tirely one with her now, his dismay would 
have been less, his power greater to bear 
her pain, to look on at her struggling agony 
of impotence. Even pain does not come 
between the love of people who really love. 
The doctor came and went, leaving some 
comfort behind him. Guy sat up all that 
night burning Jogs on the fire in the dress- 
ing room, out of the bedroom in which Mrs. 
Griffiths was lying. Every now and then I 
went into him and found him sitting over 
the hearth shaking his great shaggy head, 
as he had a way of doing, and biting his 
fingers, and muttering, “ Poor soul, poor 
mother.” Sometimes he would come in 
creaking on tiptoe ; but his presence seemed 
to agitate the poor woman, and I was 
obliged to motion him back again. Once 
when I went in and sat down for a few min- 
utes in an arm-chair beside him, he sudden- 
ly began to tell me that there had been 
trouble between them that morning. “ It 
made it very hard to bear,” he said. I 
asked him what the trouble had been. “I 
told her I thought I should like to marry,” 
Guy confessed with a rueful face. (Even 
then I could hardly help smiling.) © “ Selfish 
beast that Iam. I upset her, poor soul. I 
behaved like a brute.” His distress was so 
great that it was almost impossible to con- 
sole him, and it was in vain to assure him 
that the attack had been produced by phys- 
ical causes. “ Do you want to marry an 
one in particular?” I asked at last, to di- 
vert his thoughts, if I could, from the pres- 
ent. “No,” said he; “at least — of course 
she is out the question— only I thought 
oe some day I should have liked to 
ave a wife and children and a home of my 


own. Why, the counting-house is not so 


dreary as this place sometimes seems to 
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me.” And then, though it was indeed no 
time for love-confiderices, I could not help 
asking him who it was that was out of the 
question. 

Guy Griffiths shrugged his great round 
shoulders impatiently, and gave something 
between a groan and sigh, and a smile, — 
(dark and sulky as he looked at times, a 
smile brightened up his grim face very pleas- 
antly). 

“She don’t even know my name,” he 
said. “I saw her one night at the play, 
and then in a lane in the country a fitt e 
time after.—I found out who she was. 
She’s a daughter of old Barly the stock- 
broker. Belinda they call her— Miss Be- 
linda. It’s rather a silly name, isn’t it ?” 
(This, of course, I politely denied.) “I’m 
sure I don’t know what there is about her,” 
he went on in agentle voice; “all the fel- 
lows down there were head over ears in love 
with her. I asked —in fact I went down 
to Farmborough in hopes of meeting her 
again. I never saw such a sweet young 
creature — never. I never spoke to her in 
my life.” “ But you know her father?” I 
asked. “Old Barly ?— Yes,” said Guy. 
“« His wife was my father’s cousin, and we 
are each other’s trustees for some money 
which was divided between me and Mrs. 
Barly. My parents never kept up with 
them much, but I was named trustee in m 
father’s place when he died. I didn’t like 
to refuse. I had never seen Belinda then. 
Do you like sweet sleepy eyes that wake u 
now and then? Was that my mother call. 
ing ?”- For a minute he had forgotten the 
dreary present. It all came voblee back 
again. The bed creaked, the patient had 
moved a little on her pillow, aud there was 
a gleam of some intelligence in her pinched 
face. The clock struck four in quick tink- 
ling tones; the rain seemed to have ceased, 
and the clouds to be parting; the rooms 
turned suddenly chill though the fires were 
burning. 

When I went home, about five o’clock, 
all the stars had come out and were shoot- 
ing brilliantly overhead. The garden seem- 
ed full of a sudden freshness and of secret 
life stirring in the darkness; the sick wo- 
man’s light was burning faintly, and in my 
own window the little bright lamp was flick- 
ering which H.’s kind fingers had trimmed 
and put there ready for me when I should 
return. When we reached the little gate 
Guy opened it and let me pass under some 
dripping green creeper which had been 
blown loose from the wall. He took my 
ald hand in both his big ones, and began to 
say something that ended in a sort of in- 
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articulate sound as he turned away and 
trudged back to his post again. 1 thought 
of the many meetings and partings .at this 
postern gate, and last words and protesta- 
tions. Some may have been more senti- 
mental perhaps than this one, but Guy’s 
grunt of gratitude was more affecting to me 
than many a long string of words. I felt 
very sorry for him, poor old fellow, as I 
barred the door and climbed upstairs to my 
room. He sat up watching till the morning. 
But I was tired and soon went to sleep. 


Il. 


SomE_ people do very well for a time. 
Chances are propitious, the way lies straight 
before them up a gentle inclined plane, 
with a pleasant prospect on either side. 
They go rolling straight on, they don’t ex- 
actly krfow how, and take it for granted 
that it is their own prudence and good driv- 
ing and deserts which have brought them 
prosperously so far upon their journey. 
And then one day they come to a turnpike 
and destiny pops out of its little box and 
demands a toll, or prudence trips, or good 
sense shies at a scarecrow put up by the 
wayside, — or nobody knows why, but the 
whole machine breaks down on the road 
and can’t be set going again. And then 
other vehicles go past it, hand-trucks, per- 
ambulators, cabs, omnibuses, and great pros- 
perous barouches, and the people who were 
sitting in the broken-down equipage get out 
and walk away on foot. 

On that celebrated and melancholy Black 
Monday of which we have all heard, poor 
John Barly and his three daughters came 
down the carpeted steps of their comfortable 
sociable for the last time and disappeared 
at the wicket of a little suburban cottage, 
— disappeared out of the prosperous, pomp- 
ous, highly-respectable circle in which 
they had gyrated, dragged about by two 
fat bay horses, in the greatest decorum and 
respectability ; dining out, receiving their 
friends, returning their civilities. Miss Bar- 
lys had left large cards with their names 
engraved upon them in return for other 
large cards upon which were inscribed 
equllay respectable names, and the addresses 
of other equally commodious family man- 
sions. A mansion —so the house-agents 
tell us—is a house like another with the 
addition of a back staircase. The Barlys 
and all their friends had back staireases to 
their houses and to their daily life as well. 
They only wished to contemplate the broad, 
swept, carpeted drawing-room flights. - In- 
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deed to Anna and Fanny Barly this mak- 
ing the best of things, card-leaving and 
visiting, seemed a business of vital impor- 
tance. The youngest of the girls, who had 
been christened by the pretty silly name of 
Belinda, had only lately come home from 
school, and did not value these splendours 
and proprieties so highly as her sisters did. 
She had. no great love for the life they led. 
Sometimes looking over the balusters of 
their great house in Capulet Square she had 
yawned out loud from very weariness, and 
then she would hear the sound echoing all 
the way up to the skylight and reverberating 
down from baluster to baluster. Ifshe went 
into the drawing-room, instead of the yawn- 
ing echoes the sbrill voices of Anna and of 
Fanny were vibrating monotonously as 
they complimented Lady Ogden upon her 
new barouche, until Belinda could bear it 
no longer and would jump up and run away 
to her bedroom to escape it all. She had a 
handsome bedroom, draped in green dam- 
ask, becarpeted, four-posted, with an enor- 
mous mahogany wardrobe of which poor 
Belle was dreadfully afraid, for the doors 
would fly open of their own accord in the 
dead of night, revealing dark abysses and 
depths unknown, with black ghosts hover- 
ing suspended or motionless and biding 
their time. There were other horrors: 
shrouds waving in the blackness, feet stir- 
ring, and low creakings of garotters, which 
she did not dare to dwell upon as she hasti- 
ly locked the doors and pushed the writing- 
table against them. 

It must therefore be confessed, that to 
Belinda the days had been long and op- 
pressive sometimes in this handsomely ap- 
pointed Tyburnean palace. Anna, the eld- 
est sister, was queen-regnant ; she had both 
ability and inclination to take the lead. 
She was short, broad, and dignified, and 
some years older than either of her sisters. 
Her father respected her business-like mind, 
admired her ambition, regretted sometimes 
secretly that she had never been able to 
make up her mind to accept any of the 
eligible young junior partners, the doctor, 
the curate, who had severally proposed to 
her. But then of course, as Anna often 
said, they could not possibly have got on 
without her at home. She had been in no 
hurry to leave the comfortable kingdom 
where she reigned in undisputed authority, 
ratifying the > cca of the ministry down- 
stairs, appealed to by the butler, respect- 
fully dreaded by both the housemaids. 
Who was there to go against her? Mr. Barly 
was in town all day and left everything to 








her ; Fanny, the second sister, was her 
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faithful ally. Fanny was sprightly, twenty- 
one, with black eyes and a curl that was 
much admired. She was fond of fashion, 
flirting, and finery, inquisitive, talkative, 
feeble-minded, and entirely devoted to An- 
na. As for Belle, she had only come back 
from school the other day. Anna could not 
quite understand her at times. Fanny was 
of age and content to do as she was bid; 
here was Belle at eighteen asserting herself 
very strangely. Anna and Fanny seemed 
to ee off somehow, and Belle always had 
to hold her own without any assistance, un- 
less, indeed, her father was present. He 
had a great tenderness and affection for his 
youngest child, and the happiest hour of the 
day to Belinda was when she heard him 
come home and call for her in his cheerful 
quavering voice. By degrees it seemed to 
her as she listened, that the cheerfulness 
seemed to be dying away out of his voice, 
and only the quaver remained; but that 
may have been fancy and because she had 
taken a childish dislike to the echoes in the 
house. 

At dinner-time Anna used to ask her 
father how things were going on in the 
City, and whether shirtings had risen any 
higher, and at what premium the Tre Rosas 
shares were held in the market. These 
were some shares in a Cornish mine com- 
pany of which Mr. Barly was a director. 
Anna = so. highly of the whole con- 
cern that she had been anxious to invest a 
portion of her own and her sister Fanny’s 
= in it. They had some small inherit- 
ancefrom their mother, of part of which they 
had the control when they came of age; 





the rest was invested in the Funds in Mr. 
Griffiths’ name, and could not be touched. | 
Poor Belle, being a minor, had to be con- 
tent with sixty pounds a year for her pin- 
money, which was all she could get for her ; 
two thousand pounds. i 
When Anna talked business Mr. Barly | 
used to be quite dazzled by her practical , 
cheap tidniieliation, her calm foresight and | 
powers of rapid calculation. Fanny used 
to prick up her ears and ask, shaking her 
curl playfully, how much girls must have 
to be heiresses, and did Anna think they 
should ever be heiresses? Anna would 
smile and nod her head, in a calm and 
chastened sort of way, at this childish im- 
atience. “You should be very thankful, 
rances, for all you have to look to, and 
for your excellent prospects. Emily Og- 
den, with all her fine airs, would not be 





sorry to be in your place.” At which Fan- 


ny blushed up bright red, and Belinda 
jumped impatiently upon her chair, blinked 
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her white eyelids impatiently over her clear 
grey eyes, as she had a way of doing. “I 
can’t bear talking about money,” said she; 
“anything is better... .” Then she too 
stopped short and blushed. 

“Papa,” interrupted Fanny playfully, 
“ when will you escort us to the pantomime 
ud The Ogdens are all going next 

uesday, and you have been most naughty 
and not taken us anywhere for such a long 
time.” 

Mr. Barly, who rarely refused anything” 
anybody asked him, pushed his chair away 
from the table and answered, with strange 
impatience for him, — “My dear, I have 
had no time lately for plays and amuse- 
ments of any sort. After working from 
morning to night for you all I am tired, 
and want a little peace of an evening. 
have neither spirits nor ” 

“Dear papa,” said Belinda eagerly, 
“come up into the drawing-room and sit 
in the easy-chair, and let me play ou to 
sleep.” As she spoke, Belinda smi ed a de- 
lightful fresh, sweet, tender smile, like sun- 
shine falling on a fair landscape. No wonder 
the littlestockbroker was fond of his youngest 
daughter. Frances was pouting. Anna 
frowned slightly as she locked up the wine 
and turned over in her mind whether she 
might not write to the Ogdens and ask 
them to let Frances join their party ; as for 
Belinda, playing Mozart to her father in 
the dim drawing-room upstairs, she was 
struck by the worn and harassed look in 
his face as he slept, snoring gently in ac- 
companiment to her music. it was the last 
time Belle ever played upon the old piano. 
Three or four bors after the crash came. 
The great Tre Rosas Mining Company (Lim- 
ited) had failed, and the old-established house 
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| Barly and Co. unexpectedly stopped pay- 


ment. 

If poor Mr. Barly had done it on pur- 
pose, his ruin could not have been more 
complete and ingenious. When his affairs 
came to be looked into, and his liabilities 
had been met, it was found that an im- 
mense fortune had been muddled away, 
and that scarcely anything would be left 
but a small furnished cottage, which had 
been given for her life to an old aunt just 
deceased, and which reverted to Fanny, 
her godchild, and the small sum which still 
remained in the three per cents., of which 
mention has been made, and which could 
not be touched until Belle, the youngest of 
of three daughters, should come of age. 

After two or three miserable days of 
confusion — during which the machine 
which had been set going with so much 
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trouble still revolved once or twice with | thought away — bankrupt, disgraced! Her 
the force of its own impetus, the butler ans- | bonnet was crushed in, she did not say a 


wering the bell, the footman bringing up 
the coals, the cook sending up the dinner 
as usual — suddenly everything collapsed, 
and the great mass of furniture, servants, 
human creatures, animals, carriages, busi- 
ness and pleasure engagements, seemed 
overthrown together in a great struggling 
mass, panting and bewildered and trying 
to get free from the confusion of particles 
that no longer belonged to one another. 

First, the cook packed up her things 
and some nice damask table-cloths and 
napkins, a pair of sheets, and Miss Barly’s 
umbrella, which happened to be hanging 
in the hall; then the three ladies drove 
off with their father to the cottage, where 
it was decided they should go to out of 
the way of any unpleasantness. He had 
no heart to begin again, and was de- 
termined to give up the battle. Belle 
sat with her father on the back seat of the 
carriage, looking up into his haggard face 
a little wistfully, and trying to be as misera- 
ble as the others. She could not help it, 
—a cottage in the country, ruin, roses, 
novelty, clean chintzes instead of damask, 
a little room with mignonette, cocks crow- 
ing, had a wicked, morbid attraction for 
her which she could not overcome. She 
had longed for such a life when she had 

one down to stay with the Ogdens at 
a ntl last month, and had seen 
several haystacks and lovely little thatched 
cottages, where she had felt she would have 
liked to spend the rest of her days; one in 
ticular had taken her fancy, with dear 
ittle latticed windows and a pigeon-cote, 
and two rosy little babies with a kitten 
toddling out from the ivy porch; but a 
eat rough-looking man had come up 
in a slouched wide-awake and fright- 
ened Emily Ogden so much that she had 
— Belinda away in a hurry... but 
ere a sob from Fanny brought Belle back 
to her place in the barouche. 

Anna felt she must bear up, and nerved 
herself to the effort. Upon her the blow 
fell more heavily than upon any of the 
others. Indignant, iujured, angry with her 
father, furious with the managers, the di- 
rectors, the shareholders, the secretary, the 
unfortunate company, with the Bankruptcy 
Court, the Ogdens, the laws of fate, the 
world in general, with Fanny for sobbing, 
and with Belle for looking placid, she sat 
blankly staring out of windows as they drove 
past the houses where they had visited, and 
where she had been entertained an honour- 
ed guest; and now—she put the hateful 





word, but ber face looked quite fierce and 
old, and frightened Fanny into fresh lam- 
entations. These hysterics had been first 
brought on by the sight of Emily Ogden 
driving by in the new barouche. is was 
quite too much for her poor friend’s forti- 
tude. “Emily will drop us, I know she 
will,” sobbed Fanny. “Oh, Anna! will 
they ever come and ask us to their Thurs- 
day luncheon-parties any more ?” 

“My children,” said Mr. Barly, with a 
placid groan, pulling up the window, “ we 
are di ed; we can only hide our heads 
away from-the world. Do not expect that 
any one will ever come near us again.” At 
which announcement Fanny went off into 
new tears and bewailings. As for the kind, 
bewildered, weak-headed, soft-hearted little 
man, he had been so utterly worn out, 
harassed, worried and wearied of late, that 
it was almost a relief to him to think that 
this was indeed the case. He sat holding 
Belle’s hand in his, stroking and patting it, 
and wondering that people so near London 
did not keep the Soule in better repair. 
“ We must be getting near our new abode,” 
said he at last almost cheerfully. 

“ You speak as if you were glad of our 
shame, papa,” said Anna, suddenly, turning 
round upon him. 

“Oh, hush!” cried Belle indignantly. 
Fortunately the coachman stopped at this 
moment on a spot a very long way off from 
Capulet Square ; and Jeaning from his box, 
asked if it was that there little box across 
the common. 

“ Oh, what a sweet little place!” cried 
Belinda. But her heart rather sank as she 
told this dreadful story. 

Myrtle Cottage was a melancholy little 
tumbledown place, looking over Dumbleton 
Common, which they had been crossing all 
this time. It was covered with stucco, 
cracked and stained and mouldy. There 
was a stained-glass window, which was brok- 
en. The verandah wanted painting. From 
outside it was evident that the white muslin 
curtains were not so fresh as they might 
have been. There was a little garden in 
front, planted with durable materials. Even 
out of doors, in the gardens in the suburbs, 
the box-edges, the laurel-bushes, and the 
fusty old jessamines are apt to look shabby 
in time, if they are never renewed. A cer- 
tain amount of time and money might, per- 
haps, have made Myrtle Cottage into a 
pleasant little habitation; but (judging 
from appearances) its last inhabitants seem- 
ed to have been in some want of both these 
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commodities. Its helpless new occupants 
were not likely to have much of either to 
spare. little dining-room, with glass drop 
candlesticks and a rickety table, and a print 
of a church and a Dissenting minister on 
the wall. A little drawing-room, with a 
great horsehair sofa, a huge round table in 
the middle of the room, and more glass 
drop candlesticks, also a small work-table of 

lass over faded worsted embroidery. Four 
fittle bedrooms, mousey, musty, snuffy, with 
four-posts as terrific as any they had left 
behind, and a small black dungeon for a 
maid-servant. This was the little paradise 
which Belle had been picturing to herself 
all along the road, and at which she looked 
round, half sighing half dismayed. Their 
bundles, baskets, blankets, were handed in, 
anda cart full of boxeshad arrived. Fanny’s 
parrot was shrieking at the top of its voice 
on the narrow landing. 

“What fun!” cried Belinda sturdily, 
instantly setting to work to get things into 
some order while Fanny lay exhausted 
upon the horsehair sofa; and , Hoon in her 
haughtiest tones, desired the coachman to 
drive home, and stood watching the receding 
carriage until it had dwindled away into 
the distance —coachman, hammer-cloth, bay 
horses, respectability, and all. When she 
re-entered the house, the parrot was screech- 
ing still, and Martha the under-housemaid 
— now transformed into a sort of extract 
of butler, footman, ladies’-maid, and cook 
— was frying some sausages, of which the 
vulgar smell pervaded the place. 
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BELLE exclaimed, but it required all her 
courage and natural brightness of spirit to 
go on looking at the bright side of things, 
praising the cottage, working in the garden, 
giving secret assistance to the two bewilder- 
ed maids who waited on the reduced little 
family, cheering her father, smiling, and 
putting the best face on things, as her sisters 
used to do at home. If it had been all front 
stairs in Capulet Square, it was all back 
staircase at the cottage. Rural roses, calm 
sunsets, long shadows across the common 
are all very well; but when puffs of smoke 
come out of the chimney and fill the little 
place; when, if the window is opened, a 
rush of wind and dust — worse almost than 
the smoke — comes eddying into the room, 
and careers round the four narrow walls; 
when poor little Fanny coughs and shudders, 
and wraps her shawl more closely round 
her with a groan; When the smell of the 
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kitchen frying-pan perfumes the house, and 
@ mouse scam out of the cupboard, and 
blackbeetles he struggling in the milk-jugs, 
and the pump runs dry, and spiders crawl 
out of the tea-caddy, and so forth; then, 
indeed, Belle deserves some credit for being 
cheerful under difficulties. She could not 
—— to very high spirits, but she was 

risk and willing, and ready to smile at her 
father’s little occasional puns and feeble 
attempts at jocularity. Anna, whohad been 
so admirable as a general, broke down un- 
der the fatigue of the actual labour in the 
trenches which belonged to their new life. 
A great many people can order others about 
very brilliantly and satisfactorily, who fail 
when they have to do the work themselves. 

Some of the neighbours called upon 
them, but the Ogdens never appeared. 
Poor little Fanny used: to take her lace- 
work and sit stitching and looping her 
thread at the window which overlooked the 
common and its broad roads, crossing and 
recrossing the plain ; carriages came rolling 
along, people came walking, children ran 
past the windows of the little cottage, but 
the Ogdens never. Once Fanny thought 
she recognized the barouche — Lady Ogden 
and Emily sitting in front, Matthew Ogden 
on the back seat; surely, yes, surely it was 
him. But the carriage rolled off in a cloud 
of dust, and disappeared behind the wall of 
the neighbouring park; and Frances finish- 
ed the loop, and passed her needle in and 
out of the muslin, feeling as if it was through 
her poor little heart that she was piercin 
and sticking ; she pulled out a long thread, 
and it seemed to her as if the sunset stained 
it red like blood. 

In the meanwhile Belle’s voice had been 
singing away overhead, and Fanny, going 
upstairs presently, found her, with one of 
the maids, clearing out one of the upper 
rooms. The window was open, the furni- 
ture was piled up in the middle. Belle 
with her sleeves tucked up and her dress 
carefully pinned out of the dust, was stand- 
ing on @ chair, hammer in hand, and fixing 
up some dimity curtains against the window. 
Tablecloths, brooms, pails, and brushes were 
lying about, and everything looked in per- 
fect confusion. As Fanny stood looking 
and exclaiming, Anna also came to the door 
from her own room, where she had been 
taking a melancholy nap. 

« What a mess you are making here,” 
cried the elder sister, very angrily. How 
can you take up Martha’s time Belinda? 
And oh! how can you forget yourself to 
this degree? You seem to exult in your 
father’s disgrace.” Belinda flushed up. 
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“ Really, Anna, I do not know what" you 
mean,” said she, turning round, vexed for a 
minute, and clasping a long curtain in both 
arms. “I could not bear to see my father’s 
room looking so shabby and neglected; 
there is no disgrace in attending to his com- 
fort. See, we have taken down those dusty 
curtains, and we are going to put up some 
others,” said the girl, springing down from 
the chair and exhibiting her treasures. 

“ And pray where is the money to come 
from,” said Anna, “to pay for these wonder- 
ful changes ?” 

“They cost no money,” said Belinda, 
laughing. “I made them myself with my 
own two hands. Don’t you remember my 
old white dress that you never liked, Anna? 
Look how I have pricked my finger. Now, 
go down,” said the girl, in her pretty imper- 
ative way, “ and don’t come up again till I 
call you.” 

Go down at Belle’s bidding. . .. . 

Anna went off fuming, and immediately 
set to work also, but in a different fashion. 
She unfortunately found that her fatlier had 
returned, and was sitting in the little sitting- 
room down below by himself, with a limp 
nee of the day before open upon his knees. 

e was not reading. He seemed out of 
spirits, and was gazing in a melancholy way 
at the smouldering fire, and rubbing his bald 
head in a perplexed and troubled manner. 
Seeing this, the silly woman, by way of 
cheering and comforting the poor old man, 

an so exclaim at Belinda’s behaviour, to 
irritate him, and overwhelm him with allu- 
sions and reproaches. 

“Scrubbing and slaving with her own 
hands,” said Anna. “ Forgetting herself; 
bringing us down lower indeed than we are 
already sunk. Papa, she will not listen to 
me. You should tell her that you forbid 
her to put us all to shame by her beha- 
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r. 
When Belle, panting, weary, triumphant, 
and with a blackened nose and rosy cheek, 
opened the door of the room presently and 
called her father exultingly, she did not no- 
tice, as she ran upstairs before him, how 
wearily he followed her. A flood of light 
came from the dreary little room overhead. 
It had been transformed into a bower of 
white dimity, bright windows, clean muslin 
blinds. The fusty old carpet was gone, and 
a clean crumb-cloth had been put down, 
with a comfortable rug before the fire-place. 
A nosegay of jessamine stood on the chim- 
ney, and at each corner of the four-post 
bed the absurd young decorator had stuck 
a smart bow, made out of some of her own 
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and tassels which had waved there in dust 
and darkness before. One of the two arm- 
chairs which blocked up the wall of the 
dining-room had been also covered out of 
some of Belinda’s stores, and stood comfort- 
ably near the open window. The sun was 
setting over the t common outside, be- 
hind the mill po the distant fringe of elm- 
trees. Martha, standing all illuminated | 
the sunshine, with her mop in her hand, 
was grinning from ear to ear, and Belle 
turned and rushed into her father’s arms. 
But Mr. Barly was quite overcome. “My 
child,” he said, “why do you trouble your- 
self so much for me? Your sister has told 
me all. I don’t deserve it. I cannot bear 
that you should be brought to this. My 
Belle working and slaving with your own 
hands through my fault—through my 
fault.” The old man sat down on the side 
of the bed by which he had been standing, 
and laid his face in his hands, in a perfect 
ny of remorse and regret. Belinda was 
dismayed by the result of her labours. In 
vain she tried to cheer him and comfort him. 
The sweeter she seemed in his eyes, the 
more miserable the poor father grew at the 
condition to which he had brought her. 

For many days after he went about in a 
sort of despair, thinking what he could do 
to retrieve his ruined fortunes, and if Belin- 
da still rose betimes to see to his comfort 
and the better ordering of the confused 
little household, she took care not to let it be 
known. Anna came down at nine, Fanny 
at ten. Anna would then spend several 
hours regretting her former dignities, read- 
ing the newspaper and the fashionable in- 
telligence, while the dismal strains of Fan- 
ny’s piano (there was a jangling piano in 
the little drawing-room,) streamed across 
the common. To a stormy spring, with 
wind flying, and dust dashing against the 
window-panes, and grey clouds swiftly 
bearing across the wide open country, had 
succeeded a warm and brilliant summer, 
with sunshine flooding and spreading over 
the country. Anna and Fanny were able 
to get out a little now, but they were soon 
tired, and would sit down under a tree and 
remark to one another how greatly they 
missed their accustomed drives. Belinda, 
who had sometimes at first disappeared now 
and then to cry mysteriously a little bit by 
herself over her troubles, now discovered 
that at eighteen, with good health and plen- 
ty to do, happiness is possible, even without 
a carriage. 

One day Mr. Barly, who still went into 
the City from habit, came home with some 





blue ribbons, in place of the terrible plumes 





news which had greatly excited him. Wheal 
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Tre Rosas, of which he still held a great 
many shares, which he had never been able 
to dispose of, had been giving some signs of 
life. A fresh call was to be made: some 
capitalist, with more money than he evi- 
dently knew what to do with, had been buy- 
ing up a great deal of the stock. The works 
were to be resumed. Mr. Barly had always 
been satisfied that the concern was a good 
one. He would give everything he had, he 
told Anna that evening, to be able to raise 
enough money now to buy up more of the 
shares. His fortune was made if he could do 
so; his cRildren replaced in their proper posi- 
tion, and his name restored. Anna was in 
a state of greater flutter, if possible, than 
her father himself. Belle sighed ; she could 
not help feeling doubtful, but she did not 
like to say. much on the subject. 

“Papa, this Wheal has proved a very 
treacherous wheel of fortune to us,” she 
hazarded, blushing, and bending over her 
sewing ; “we are very, very happy as we 
are.” 

“ Happy ?” said Anna with a sneer. 

6“ Reall , Belinda, you are too romantic,” 
said Fanny with a titter; while Mr. Barly 
cried out in an excited way, “ that she 
should be happier yet, and all her goodness 
and dutifulness should be rewarded in time.” 
A sort of presentiment of evil came over 
Belinda, and her eyes filled up with tears; 
but she stitched them away and said no 
more. 

Unfortunately the only money Mr. Barly 
could think of to lay his ree upon was 
that sum in the three per cents. upon which 
they were now living; and even if he chose 
he could not touch any of it, until Belinda 
came of age; unless, indeed, young Mr. 
Griffiths would give him permission to do 
80. 

“Go to him, papa,” cried Anna, enthusi- 
astically. “Go to him; entreat, insist upon 
it, if necessary.” 

All that evening Anna and Frances 
talked over their brilliant prospects. ‘TI 
should like to see the Ogdens again,” said 
poor little Fanny. “ Perhaps we shall if 
we go back to Capulet Square.” “ Cer- 
tainly, certainly,” said Anna. “I have 
heard that this Mr. Griffiths is a most un- 
couth and uncivilized person to deal with,” 
continued Miss Barly, with her finger on 
her chin. “ Papa, wouldn’t it be better for 
me to go to Mr. Griffiths instead of you?” 
This, however, Mr. Barly would not consent 
to. 
Anna could hardly contain her vexation 
and spite when he came back next day dis- 
Firited, crestfallen, and utterly wretched 
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and disappointed. Mr. Griffiths would have 
nothing to say to it. 

“ eats the good of a trustee,” said he 
to Mr. Barly, “if he were to let you invest 
your money in such a speculative chance 
as that. Take my advice, and sell out your 
shares now if you can for anything you can 

et.” 

“ A surly, disagreeable fellow,” said poor 
old Mr. Barly. “TI heartily wish he had 
nothing to do with our affairs.” 

Anna fairly stamped with rage. “ What 
insolence, when it is our own. Papa, you 
have no spirit to allow such interference.” 

Mr. Barly looked at her gravely, and said 
he should not allow it. Anna did not know 
what he meant. 

Belinda was not easy about her father all 
this time. He came and went in an odd 
excited sort of way, stopping short some- 
times‘ as he was walking across the room, 
and standing absorbed in thought. One 
day he went into the City oeerey 
about the middle of the day, and came bac 
looking quite odd, pale, with curious eyes ; 
something was wrong, she could not tell 
what. In the meantime Wheal Tre Rosas 
seemed, spite of Mr. Griffiths’ prophecies, 
to be steadily rising in the world. More 
business had been done, the shares were a 
trifle higher. A meeting of directors was 
convened, and actually a small dividend was 
declared at Midsummer. It really seemed 
as if there was some chance after all that 
Anna should be reinstated in the barouche, 
in Capulet Square, and her place in society. 
She and Fanny were half wild with delight. 
“When we leave,” was the beginning of 
every sentence they uttered. Fanny wrote 
the good news to her friend Miss Ogden, 
and, under these circumstances, to Fanny's 
unfeigned delight, Emily Ogden thought 
herself justified in driving over to the vil- 
lage one fine afternoon and — partak- 
ing of a cracked cupful of five-o’clock tea. 
It was slightly smoked, and the milk was 
turned. Belinda had gone out for a walk 
and was not there to see to it all; I am 
afraid she did not quite forgive Emily the 
mag she had played, and could not make up 

er mind to meet her. 

One morning Anna was much excited by 
the arrival of a letter directed to Mr. Barly 
in great round hand writing,-and with a 
huge seal, all over bears and griffins. Her 
father was forever expecting news of his be- 
loved Tre Rosas, and he broke the seal 
with some curiosity. But this was only an 
invitation to dine and sleep at Castle Gar- 
dens from Mr. Griffiths, who said he had an 
offer to make Mr. Barly, and concluded by 
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saying that he hoped Mr. Barly forgave him 
for the ungracious part he had been obliged 
to play the other day, and that, in like cir- 
cumstances, he would do the same by him. 

“T shan’t go,” said Mr. Barly, a little 
doggedly, putting the letter down. 

“Not go, papa! Why, you may be able 
to talk him over if you get him quietly to 
yourself. Certainly you must go, papa,” 
said Anna. “Oh! I’m sure he means to 
relent — how nice!” said Fanny. Even 
Belinda thought it was a pity he should not 
accept the invitation, and Mr. Barly gave 
way as usual. He asked them if they had 
any commands for him in town. 

“Oh, thank you, papa,” said Frances. 
“7 sy are going shopping, I wish you 
would bring me back a Flue alpaca, and a 
white grenadine, and a pink sou-polt, and 
a , 


“ My dear Fanny, that will be quite suffi- 
cient for the short time you remain here,” 
interrupted Anna, who went on to give her 
father several commissions of her own — 
some writing-paper stamped with Barly 
Lodge and their crest in one corner; a 
jacket with buttons for the knife-boy they 

ad lately engaged upon the strength of 
their coming good fortune; a new umbrel- 
la, house-agent’s list of mansions in the 
neighbourhood of Capulet Square, the Jour- 
nal des Modes, and New Court Guide. “ Let 
me see, there was something else,” said 
Anna. 

“ Belle,” said Mr. Barly, “how comes it 
you ask for nothing ? at can I bring 
you, my child ?” 

Belle looked up with one of her bright 
melancholy smiles and replied, “If you 
should see any roses, papa, I think I should 
like a bunch of roses. We have none in 


the garden.” 

“ s!” cried Fanny, jlaughing. “I 
didn’t know you cared for anything but 
what was useful, Belle.” 

“T quite expected you would ask for a 
sauce-pan, or a mustard-pot,” said Anna, 
with a sneer. 

Belle sighed again, and then the three 
went and stood at the garden-gate to see 
their father off. It made a pretty little 
group for the geese on the common to con- 
template,— the two young sisters at the 
wicket, the’ elder under the shade of the ve- 
randah, Belle upright, smiling, waving her 
slim hand ; she was above the middle height, 
she had fair hair and dark eyebrows and 
gray eyes, over which she had a peculiar 


way of blinking her smooth white eyelids ; 
—and all about, the birds, the soft winds, 
the great green common with its gorgeous 
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furze-blossom blazing against the low bank 
ag in the horizon. A esa at hand a 
white pony was tranquilly cropping the 
grass, Rae tite little village diline were 
standing outside the railings, gazing up 
open-mouthed at the pretty ladies who lived 
at the cottage. 


IV. 


Tue clouds which had been gathering 
all the afternoon broke shortly before Mr. 
Barly reached his entertainer’s house. He 
had tried to get there through Kensington 
Gardens, but could not make out the way, 
and went wandering round and round in 
some perplexity under the great trees with 
their creaking branches. The storm did 
not last long and the clouds dispersed at 
sunset. When Mr. Barly rang at the gate 
of the villa in Castle Gardens at last that 
evening he was weary, wet through, and far 
less triumphant than he had been when he 
left home in the morning. The butler who 
let him in gave the bag which he had been 
carrying to the footman and showed him the 
way upstairs immediately, to the comfortable 
room which had been made ready for him. 
Upholsterers had done the work on the 
whole better than Belle with all her loving 
labour. The chairs were softer than her 

rint-covered horsehair cushions. The wax- 
ights were burning although it was broad 
daylight. Mr. Barly went to the bay-win- 
dow. The garden outside was a sight to 
see; smooth lawns, arches, roses in profu- 
sion and abundance, hanging and climbing 
and clustering everywhere, a distant gleam 
of a fountain, of a golden sky, a chirruping 
and rustling in the Cae and trellises after 
the storm. The sunset which was lighting 
up the fern on the rain-sprinkled common 
was twinkling through the rose-petals here, 
bringing out odors and aromas and whiffs of 
delicious scent. Mr. Barly thought of Belle, 
and how he should like to see her flitting 
about in the garden and picking roses to 
her heart’s content. As he stood there he 
thought too with a pang of his wife whom 
he had lost, and sighed in a sort of despair 
at the troubles which. had fallen upon him 
of late; what would he not give to undo 
the work of the last few months, he thought 
—nay, of the last few days? He had once 
come to this very house with his wife in 
their early days of marriage. He remem- 
bered it now, although he had not thought 
of it before. 

Sometimes it happens to us all that things 
which happened ever so long ago seem to 
make a start out of their proper places in 
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the course of time, and come after us, until 
they catch us up, as it were, and surround 


- us, so that one can hear the voices, and see 


the faces and colours, and feel the old sen- 
sations and thrills as keenly as at the time 
they occurred — all so curiously and strange- 
ly vivid that one can scarcely conceive it 
possible that years and years perhaps have 
passed since it all happened, and that their 
present shock proceeds from ancient and al- 
most forgotten impulse. And so as Mr. 
Barly looked and remembered and thought 
of the past, a sudden remorse and shame 
came over him. He seemed to see his wife 
standing in the garden, holding the roses 
up over her head, looking like Belle ; like, 
yet unlike. Why it should have been so, 
at the thought of his wife among the flow- 
ers, I cannot tell; but as he remembered 
her he began to think of what he had done, 
—that he was there in the house of the 
man he had defrauded, —he began to ask 
himself how could he face him? how could 
he sit down beside him at table, and break 
his bread? The poor old fellow fell back 
with a groan in one of the comfortable arm- 
chairs. Should he confess? Oh, no— no, 
that would be the most terrible of all! 

What he had done is simply told. When 
Guy Griffiths refused to let Mr. Barly lay 
hands on any of the money which he had in 
trust for his daughters the foolish and angry 
old man had sold out a portion of the sum 
belonging to Mr. Griffiths which still remain- 
ed in his own name. It had not seemed 
like dishonesty at the time, but now he 
would have gladly, — oh, how gladly! awa- 
kened to find it alladream. He dressed 
mechanically, turning over every possible 
chance in his own mind. Let Wheal Tre 
Rosas go on and prosper, the first money 
should goto repay his loan, and no one 
would be the wiser. He went down into 
the library again when he wasready. It 
was empty still, and to his relief, the master 
of the ee had not yet come back. He 
waited a very long time, looking at the 
clock, at the reviews on the table, at the 
picture of Mrs. Griffiths, whom he could re- 
member in her youth, upon the wall. The 
butler came in again to say his master had 
not yet returned. Some message had come by 
a boy, which was not very intelligible, — he 
had been detained in the city. Mrs .Griffiths 
was not well enough to leave her room, but 
she hoped Mr. Barly would order dinner,— 
anything he required, — and that her son 
would shortly return. 

It was very late. There was nothing 
else to be done. Mr. Barly found a fire 
lighted in the great dining-room, dinner 





laid, one plate and one knife and fork, at 
the end of the long table. The dinner was 
excellent, so was the wine. The butler un- 
corked a bottle of champagne, the cook 
sent up chickens and all sorts of good things. 
Mr. Barly almost felt as if he by some 
strange metempsychosis, had been converted 
into the owner of this handsome dwelling, 
and all that belonged to it. At twelve 
o’clock Mr. Griffiths had not yet returned, 
and his guest, after a somewhat perplexed 
and solitary meal, retired to rest.’ 

Mr. Barly breakfasted by himself again 
next morning. Mr. Griffiths had not return- 
ed all night. In his secret heart Mr. Grif- 
fiths’ guest was almost relieved by the ab- 
sence of his entertainer: it seemed like a 
respite. Perhaps, after all, everything 
would go well, and the confession which he 
had contemplated with such terror the night 
before need never be made. For the pres- 
ent it was clearly no use to wait any long- 
er at the house. Mr. Barly asked for a ca 
to take him to the station, left his compli- 
ments and regrets and a small sum of 
money behind him, and then, as the cab de- 
layed, strolled out into the front garden to 
wait for it. 

Even in the front court the roses were all 
abloom ; a great snow cluster was growing 
over the doorway, a pretty tea-rose was 
hanging its head over the scraper ; against 
the outer railing which separated the house 
from the road rose-trees had been planted. 
The beautiful pink fragrant heads were 
pushing through the iron — and a 
delicious little rose-wind came blowing in 
the poor old fellow’s face. He began to 
think — no wonder — of Bell and her fane 
for roses, and mechanically, without muc 
reflecting upon what he was about, he 
stopped and inhaled the ravishing sweet 
smell of the great dewy flowers, and then 
pat out his hand and gathered one ; and as 

e gathered it, a sharp thorn ran into his 
finger, and a heavy grasp was laid upon his 
shoulder....... 

“So it is you, is it, who sneak in and 
steal my roses?” said an angry voice. 
“Now that I know who it is, I shall give 
you in charge.” 

Mr. Barly looked round greatly startled. 
He met the fierce glare of two dark brown 
eyes under shaggy brows that were frown- 
ing very fiercely. A broad, thick-set round- 
shouldered young man of forbidding aspect 
had laid hold of him. The young man let 

o his grasp when he saw the mistake he 
had made, but did not cease frowning. 

“ Oh! it is you, Mr. Barly,” he said. 

“ T was just going,” said the stockbroker, 
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meekly. “I am glad you have returned in 
time for me to see you, Mr. Griffiths. Iam 
sorry I took your rose. My youngest 
daughter is fond of them andI thought 
I might, out of all this garden-full, you 
would not — she had asked ” —— 

There was something so stern and unfor- 
giving in Mr. Griffiths’ face that the mer- 
chant stumbled in his words, and stopped 
short surprised, in the midst of his engin 
tions. 

“ The roses were not yours, not if there 
were ten gardens full. I won’t have my 
roses broken off,” said Griffiths. “The 
should be cut with a knife. Come back wit 
me ; I want to have a little talk with you, 
Mr. Barly.” | 

Somehow the old fellow’s heart began to 
beat, and he felt himself turn rather sick. 

“T was detained last night by some trouble 
in my office. One of my clerks, in whom I 
thought I could have trusted, absconded 
yesterday afternoon. I have been all the 
way to Liverpool in pursuit of him. What 
do you think should be done with him?” 
And Mr. Griffiths, from under his thick eye- 
brows, gave a quick glance at his present 
victim, and seemed to expect some sort of 
answer. 

“ You prosperous men cannot realize what 
it is to be greatly tempted,” said Mr. Barly, 
with a faint smile. 

“ Do you know that Wheal Tre Rosas has 
come to grief a second time?” said young 
Mr. Griffiths abruptly, holding out the 
morning’s Times, as they waihel along. I 
am not a prosperous man; I had a great 
many shares in that unlucky concern.” 

Poor Barley stopped short and turned 
quite pale and began to shake so that he 
had to put his hand out and lean against 
the wall. Failed! Was he doomed to 
misfortune? Then there was never any 
chance for him,— never. No hope! No 
hope of paying back the debt which weigh- 
ed his conscience. He could not realize it. 
Failed! The rose had fallen to the ground ; 
— the poor unlucky man stood still, staring 
blankly in the other’s grim, unrelenting 
face. “Iam ruined,” he said. 

“ You are ruined! Is that the worst 
you have to tell me?” said Mr. Griffiths, 
still looking piercingly at him. Then the 
other felt that he knew all. 

“T have been unfortunate —and very 
much to blame,” said Mr. Barly, still trem- 
bling ; —“ terribly to blame,—Mr. Griffiths. 
Ican only throw myself upon your clemen- 
ce ” 


“ My clemency! my mercy! I am no 
philanthropist,” said Guy, savagely. “I am 
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a - of business, and you have defrauded 
me!” 

“ Sir,” said the stockbroker, finding some 
odd comfort in braving the worst, “ you re- 
fused to let me take what was my own ;— 
I have sold out some of your money to in- 
vest in this fatal concern. Heaven knows it 
was not for myself, but for the sake of — 
of — others ; and I thought to repay you 
ere long. You can repay yourself now. You 
need not reproach me any more. You can 
send me to prison if you like. I—I— 
don’t much care what happens. My Belle, 
my oe Belle, — my poor girls !” 

All this time Guy said never a word. He 
motioned Mr. Barly to follow him into the 
library. Mr. Barly obeyed, and stood meek- 
ly waiting for the coming onslaught. He 
stood in the full glare of the morning sun, 
which was pouring through the unblinded 
window. His poor old scanty head was bent, 
and his hair stood on end in the sunshine. 

His eyes, avoiding the glare, went vacant- 
ly travelling along the scroll work on the 
fender, and so to the coal-scuttle, and to the 
skirting on the wall, and back again. Dis- 
honoured, —yes. Bankrupt — yes. Three- 
score years had brought him to this, — to 
shame, to trouble. It wasa hard world for 
unlucky ple, but Mr. Barly was too 
much broken, too weary and indifferent to 
feel very bitterly even against the world. 
Meanwhile Guy was going on with his re- 
flections, and like those amongst us who are 
still young and strong, he could put more 
life and energy into his condemnation and 
judgment of actions done, than the unlucky 
perpetrators had to give to the very deeds 
themselves. Some folks do wrong as well as 
right, with scarcely more than half a mind 
to it. 

“ How could you do such a thing ? ” cried 
the young man indignantly, beginning to 
rush up and down the room in his hasty, 
clumsy way, knocking against tables and 
chairs as he went along. “ How could you 
do it ?” he repeated. “I learnt it yesterday 
by chance. hat can I say to you that 
your own conscience should not have told 

ou already ? How could you do it ?” Guy 
had reached the great end window, and 
stamped with vexation and a mixture of an- 
ger and sorrow. For all his fierceness and 
gruffness, he was sorry for the poor feeble 
old man whose fate he held in his hand. 
There was the garden outside, and its treas- 
ure and glory of roses; there was the rose, 
lying on the ground, that old Barly had ta- 
ken. It was lying broken and shining upon 
the gravel —one rose out of the hundreds 
that were bursting, and blooming, and faint- 
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ing and falling on their spreading stems. It 
was like the wrong old Barly had done his 
kinsman—one little wrong Guy thought, 
one little handful out of all his abundance. 
He looked back, and by chance caught sight 
of their two figures reflected in the glass at 
the other end of the room, — his own image, 
the strong, rounded-back, broad-shouldered, 
oung man, with gleaming white teeth and 
black bristling hair; the feeble and uncer- 
tain culprit, with his broken wandering 
looks, waiting his sentence. It was not Guy 
who delivered it. It came —no very terri- 
ble one after all— prompted by some un- 
accountable secret voice and impulse. Have 
we not all of us sometimes suddenly felt 
ashamed in our lives in the face of misfortune 
and sorrow? Are we Pharisees, standing 
in the market-place, with our phylacteries 
displayed to the world? We ask ourselves, 
in dismay, does this man go home justified 
rather than we ? Guy was not the less wor- 
thy of his Belinda, poor fellow, because a 
thought of her crossed his mind, and because 
he blushed up, and a gentle look came into 
his eyes, and a shame into his heart——a 
shame of his strength and prosperousness, 
of his probity and high honour. hen had 
he been tempted? What was it but a 
chance that he had been born what he was ? 
And yet old Barly, in all his troubles, had a 
treasure in his possession for which Guy 
felt he would give all his good fortune and 
repute, his roses—red, white, and 
golden — his best heart’s devotion, which he 
secretly felt to be worth all the rest. Now 
was the time, the young man thought, to 
make that proposition which he had in his 
mind. 

“Look here,” said Guy, hanging his 
great shaggy head, and speaking quickly 
and thickly as if he was the culprit instead 
of the accuser. “ You imply it was for 
pod daughter’s sake that you cheated me. 

cannot consent to act as you would have 
me do, and take your daughters’ money to 
pay myself back. But it one of them,— 

iss Belinda, since she likes roses, — chooses 
to come here and work the debt off,she can 
do so. My mother is in bad health and 
wants a companion ; she will engage her at 
— let me see, a hundred guineas a year, and 
in this way, by degrees, the debt will be 
cleared off.” 

“In twenty years,” said Mr. Barly, be- 
wildered, relieved, astonished. 

“ Yes, in twenty years,” said Guy, as if 
that was the most natural thing in the world. 
“Go home and consult her, and come back 
and give me the answer.” 
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And as he spoke, the butler came in to 
say that the hansom was at the door. 

Poor old Barly bent his worn meek head 
and went out. He was shaken and utterly 
puzzlei. If Guy had told him to climb up 
the chimney he would have obeyed. He 
could only do as he was bid. As it was, he 
clambered with difficulty into the hansom, 
told the man to go to the station for Dum- 
bleton, and he was driving off gladly when 
some one called after the cab. The old man 
peered out —- Had Griffiths changed 
his mind? Was his heart hardened like 
Pharaoh’s at the eleventh hour ? 

It was certainly Guy who came hastily 
after the cab, looking more awkward and 
sulky than ever. “Hoy! Stop! You 
have forgotton the roses for your daughter,” 
said he, thrusting in a great bunch of sweet 
foam and freshness. As the cab drove along, 
people passing by looked up and envied the 
man who was carrying such loveliness 
through the black and dreary London 
streets. Could they have seen the face look- 
ing out behind the roses, they might have 
ceased to envy. 

Belle was on the watch for her father at 
the garden-gate, and exclaimed with delight, 
as she saw him toiling up the hill from the 
station with his huge bunch of flowers. She 
came running to meet him with fluttering 
skirts and outstretched hands, and sweet 
smiles gladdening her face. “Oh, papa, 
how lovely! Have you had a pleasant 
time?” Her father hardly responded, 
“ Take the roses, Belle,” he said. “I have 
paid for them dearly enough.” He went 
into the house wearily, and sat down in the 
shabby arm-chair. And then he turned and 
called Belinda to him wistfully, and put his 
trembling arm round about her. Poor old 
Barly was no mighty Jephtha ; but his feeble 
old head bent with some such pathetic long- 
ing and remorse over his Belle as he drew 
her to him, and, told her, in a few simple 
broken words, all the story of what had be 
fallen him in those few hours since he went 
away. He could not part from her. “I 
can’t, I can’t,” he said, as the girl put her 
tender arms round his neck. . . . 

Guy came to see me a few days after his in- 
terview with old Mr. Barly, and told me his 
mother had surprised him by her willing ac- 
quiescence in the scheme. I could have ex- 
plained matters to him a little, but I thought 
it best to say nothing. Mrs. Griffiths had 
overheard, and understood a word or two 
of what he had said to me that night, when 
she was taken ill. Was it some sudden re- 
morse for the past ? was it a new-born moth- 
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er’s tenderness stirring in her cold heart 
which made her question and uestior. 
me the next time that I was alone with her? 
There had often been a talk of some com- 
panion or better sort of attendant. When 
the news came of poor old Barly’s failure, 
it was Mrs. Griffiths herself who first vaguely 
alluded again to this scheme. 

“I might engage one of those girls — the 
— the — Belinda, I think you called her?” 

I was touched, and took her cold hand 
and kissed it. 

“JT am sure she would be an immense 
comfort to you,” I said. ‘‘ You would never 
regret your kindness.” 

The sick woman sighed and turned away 
impatiently, and the result was the invita- 
tion to dinner, which turned out so disas- 
terously. 


V. 


WueEn Mr. Barly came down to breakfast 
the morning after he found another of those 
square official looking letters upon the table, 
there was a cheque init for 100/. “ You will 
have to meet heavy expenses,” the young 
mar wrote. “ I am not sorry to have an op- 
portunity of proving to you that it was not 
the money which you have taken from me 
I grudged, but the maner in which you took 
it. The only reparation you can make me 
is by keeping the enclosed for your present 
necessity.” 

In truth the family prospects were not 
very brilliant. Myrtle Cottage was resplen- 
dent with clean windows and well-scrubbed 
door steps, but the furniture wanted repair- 
ing, the larder refilling. Belle could not 
darn up the broken flap of the dining-room 
table, nor conjure legs of mutton out of bare 
bones, though she got up ever so early; 
sweeping would not mend the hole in the 
carpet, nor could she dust the mildew-stains 
off the walls, the cracks out of the looking- 
glass. 

Anna was morose, helpless, and jealous of 
the younger girl’s influence over her father. 
Fanny was delicate; one gleam of happi- 
ness, however streaked her horizon: Emily 
Ogden had written to invite her to spend a 
few days there. When Mr. Barly and his 
daughter had talked over Mr. Griffiths’ 
proposition, Belle’s own good sense told her 
that it would be folly to throw away this 
good chance. Let Mrs. Griffith be ever so 
trying and difficult to deal with, and her 
son a thousand times sterner and ruder than 
he had already shown himself, she was 
determined to bear it all. Belinda knew 
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her own powers, and felt as if she could 
endure anything, and that she should never 
— the generosity and forbearance he 
had shown her poor father. Anna was — 
delighted that her sister should go; she 
threw off the shawl in which she had muffled 
herself up ever since their reverses, bright- 
ened up wonderfully, talked mysteriously of 
Fanny’s prospects as she helped both the 
girls to pack, made believe to shed a few 
tears as Belinda set off, and bustled back 
into the house with renewed importance. 
Belinda looked back and waved her hand, 
but Anna’s back was already turned upon 
her. 

Poor Belinda! For all her courage and 
cheerfulness her heart sank a little as they 
reached the great bronze gates in Castle Gar- 
dens. She would have been more unhappy 
still if she had not had to keep up her fa- 
ther’s spirits. It was almost dinner-time, 
and Mrs. Griffiths’ maid came down with a 
message. Her mistress was tired, and just 
going to bed, and would see her in the morn- 
ing; Mr. Griffiths was dining in town ; Miss 
Williamson would call upon Miss Barly that 
evening. 

Dinner had been laid as usual in the 
great dining-room, with its marble columns 
and draperies, and Dutch pictures of game 
and of birds and flowers. Three servants 
were in waiting, a great silver chandelier 
lighted the dismal meal, hugh dish-covers 
were upheaved, decanters of wine were 
handed round, all the entrées and delicacies 
came over again. Belle tried to eat to keep 
her father in company. She even made little 
jokes, and whispered to him that they evi- 
dently meant to fatten her up. The poor 
old fellow cheered up by degrees ; the good 
claret warmed his feeble pulse, the good 
care comforted and strengthened him. “I 
wish Martha would make us ice-puddings,” 
said Bell, helping him to a glittering mass 
of pale-coloured cream, with nutmeg and 
vanilla, and all sorts of delicious spices. He 
had just finished the last mouthful when the 
butler started and rushed out of the room, a 
door banged, a bell rang violently, a loud 
scraping was heard in the hall, and an 
echoing voice said, “ Are they come ?”’ Are 
they in the dining room?” And the crim- 
son curtain was lifted up, and the master of 
the house entered the room carrying a bag 
and a great-coat over his arm. As he pass- 
ed the sideboard the button of the coat 
caught in the fringe of a cloth which was 
spread upon it, and in a minute the cloth 
and all the glasses and plates which had 
been left there came to the ground with a 
wild crash, which would have made Belle 
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laugh, if she had not been too nervous even 
to smile. 

Guy merely told the servants to pick it 
all up, and put down the things he was car- 
rying and walked straight across the room 
to the two frightened people at the far end 
of the table. Poor fellow ! After shaking 
hands with old Barly and giving Belle an 
abrupt little nod, all he could find to say 
was, — 

“T hope you came of your own free will, 
Miss Barly?” and as he spoke he gave a 
shy scowl and eyed her all over. 

“ Yes,” Belle answered, blinking her soft 
eyes to see him more clearly. 

“Then I’m very much obliged to you,” 
said Guy. ' 

This was such an astonishingly civil ans- 
wer that Belinda’s courage rose. 

Poor Belinda’s heart failed her again 
when Griffiths, still in an agony of shyness, 
then turned to her father, and in his rough- 
est voice said, — 

“ You leave early in the morning, but I 
hope we shall keep your daughter for a 
very long time.” 

Poor fellow ! he meant no harm and only 
intended this by way of conversation. 
Belle in her secret heart said to herself 
that he was acruel brute; and poor Guy, 
having made this impression, broken a dozen 
wine-glasses, and gone through untold 
pos of shyness, now wished them both 
good-night. 

- Good-night, Mr. Barly; -night, 
Miss Belle,” said he. Something in his 
voice caused Belle to relent a little. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Griffiths,” said the girl, 
standing up, a slight graceful figure, simple 
and nymph-like, amidst all this pomp of cir- 
eumstance. As Griffiths shuffled out of the 
room he saw her still; all night he saw her 
in his dreams. That bright winsome 
young creature dressed in white soft folds, 
with all the gorgeous gildings and draper- 
ies, and the lights burning, and the pictures 
and gold cups glimmering round about her. 
They were bie and as many more of them 
as he chose: the inanimate, costly, sicken- 
ing pomps and possessions; but a pure 
spirit like that, to be a bright living com- 

anion for him? Ah, no! that was not to 

e — not for him, not forsuchashim. Guy, 
for the first time in his life, as he went 
downstairs next morning, stopped and 
looked at himself attentively in the great 
glass on the staircase. He saw a great 
loutish, round-backed fellow, with a shaggy 
head and brown glittering eyes, and little 
strong white teeth like a dog’s; he gave an 
uncouth sudden caper of rage and regret 
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at his own a ance. “To think that 
happiness and life itself and love eternal 
depend upon tailors and hair-oil,” groaned 
poor Guy, as he went down to his room to 
write letters. 

Mrs. Griffiths had not seen Belle the 
night before; she was always nervously 
averse to seeing strangers, but she had sent 
for me that evening, and as I was leaving 
she asked me to go down and speak to Miss 
Barly before I went. Belinda was already 
in her room, but I ventured to knock at the 
door. She came to meet me with a bright 

uzzled face and all her pretty hair falling 
oose about her face. She had not a notion 
who I was, but begged me to come in. 
When I had explained things a little, she 
pulled out a chair for me to sit down. 

‘‘ This house seems to me so mysterious and 
unlike anything else I have ever known,” said 
she, “that I’m very grateful to any one who 
will tell me what I’m to do here — please 
sit down a little while.” 

I told her that she would have to write 
notes, to add up bills, to read to Mrs. 
Griffiths, and to come to me whenever she 
wanted any help or comfort. “ You were 
quite right to come,” said I. “They are 
excellent people. Guy is the kindest, best 
fellow in the whole world, and I have lon 
heard of you, Miss Barly, and I’m sure suc 
a good daughter as you have been will be 
rewarded some day.” 

Belle looked puzzled, grateful, a little 
proud, and very charming. She told me 
afterwards that it had been a great comfort 
to her father to hear of my Tittle visit to 
her, and that she had succeeded in getting 
him away without any very painful scene. 

Poor Belle! I wonder how many tears 
she shed that day after her father was 
gone! While she was waiting to be let in 
to Mrs. Griffiths she amused herself by wan- 
dering about the house, dropping a little 
tear here and there as she went along, and 
trying to think that it amused her to see so 
many yards of damask and stair-carpeting, 
all exactly alike, so many acres of chintz of 
the same pattern. 

“Mr. Griffiths desired me to say that this 
tower room was to be made ready for you 
to sit in, ma’am,” said the respectful butler, 
meeting her and opening a door. “It has 
not been used before.” And he gave her 
the key, to which a label was affixed, with 
“Miss Barty’s Room” written upon it, 
in the housekeeper’s scrawling handwrit- 
ing. 

‘Belle gave a little shriek of admiration. 
It was a square room, with four windows, 
overlooking the gardens, the distant park, 
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and the broad cheerful road which ran past 
the house. An ivy screen had been trained 
over one of the windows, roses were clus- 
tering in — round the deep sill case- 
ments. There was an Indian carpet, and 
pretty silk curtains, and comfortable chintz 
chairs and sofas, upon which beautiful birds 
were flying and lilies wreathing. There was 
an old-fashioned-looking piano too, and a 
great book-case filled with books and music. 
“ They certainly treat me in the most mag- 
nificent way, ” thought Belle, — down 
upon the sofa in the window which over- 
looked the rose-garden, and inhaling a deli- 
cious breath of fragrant air. © “‘ They can't 
mean to be very unkind.” Belle, who was 
a little curious, it must be confessed, looked 
at everything, made secret notes in her 
mind, read the titles of the books, examined 
the china, discovered a balcony to her tur- 
ret. There was a little writing-table, too, 
with paper and pens and inks of various 
colours, which especially pleased her. A 
lass cup of cut roses had been placed upon 
it, and two dear little green books, in one 
of which some one had left a paper-cutter. 
The first was a book of fairy tales, from 
which I hope the good fairy editress will 
forgive me for stealing a sentence or two. 
‘he other little green book was called the 
Golden Treasury ; and when Belle tookit up, 
it opened where the paper-cutter had beea 
left, at the seventh page, and some one had 
scored the sonnet there. Belle read it, and 
somehow, as she read, the tears in her eyes 
started afresh. . 
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Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 


it began. “To” had been scrawled 
underneath ; and then the letter following 
the “To” erased. Belle blinked her eyes 
over it, but could make nothing out. A 
little further on she found another scoring — 





O, my love’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June ! 

O, my love’s like the melody, 
That’s sweetly played in tune! 


and this was signed with a G. 

“Love! That is not for me; but I wish 
I had a slave,” thought poor Belle, hanging 
her head over the book as it lay open in her 
lap, “ and that he was clever enough to tell 
me what my father is doing at this minute.” 
She could imagine it for herself, alas ! with- 
out any magic interference. She could see 
the dreary little cottage, and her poor old fa- 
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broke down at the thought, but some one 
knocked at the door at that instant, and she 
forced herself to be calm as one of the ser- 
vants came in with a telegram. Belinda tore 
open her telegram in some alarm and trem- 
bling terror of bad news from home; and 
then smiled a sweet loving smile of relief. 
The telegram came from Guy. It was dated 
from his office. “ Your father desires me 
to send word that he is safe home. He 
sends his love. I have been to D. on busi-, 
ness; and travelled down with him. ” 

Belinda could not help saying to herself 
that Mr. Griffiths was very kind to have 
thought of her. His kindness gave her 
courage to meet his mother. 

It was not very much that she had to do; 
but whatever it was she accomplished well 
and thoroughly, as was her way. Whatever 
the girl put her hand to she put her whole 
heart to at the same time. Her energy, 
sweetness, and spirits cheered the sick 
woman and did her infinite good. Mrs. 
Griffiths took a great fancy to her, and 
liked to have her about her. Belle lunched 
with her the first day. She had better dine 
down below, Mrs. Griffiths said ; and when 
dinner-time came the girl dressed herself, 
smoothed her yellow curls, and went shyly 
down the great staircase into the dining- 
room. It must be confessed that she glanced 
a little curiously at the table, wandering 
whether she was to dine alone or in com- 
pany. This problem was soon solved; a 
side-door burst open, and Guy made his 
appearance, looking shy and ashamed of it 
as he came up and shook hands with her. 

“ Miss Belinda,” said he, “ will you allow 
me to dine with you ? ” 

“ You must do as you like,” said Belinda, 
quickly, starting back. 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Griffiths. “It is 
entirely as you shall decide. If you don’t 
like my company, you need only say so. I 
shall not be offended. Well, shall we dine 
together ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” laughed Belinda, con- 
fused in her turn. 

So the two sat down to dine together. 
For the first time in his life Guy thought the 
great room ligh: enough and bright and com- 
fortable. The gold and silver plate didn’t 
seem to crush him, nor the draperies to 
suffocate, nor the great columns ready to 
fall upon him. There was Belinda picking 
her grapes and playing with the sugar- 
=. He could hardly believe it possible. 

is poor old heart gave great wistful 
thumps (if such a thing is possible) at the 
sound of her voice. She had lost much of 





ther wearily returning alone. She nearly 





her shyness, and they were talking of any- 
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thing that came into their heads. She had 
been telling him about Myrtle Cottage, and 
the spiders there, and looking up, laughing, 
she was surprised to see him staring at her 
very sadly and kindly. He turned awa 
abruptly, and began to help himself to 
sorts of things out of the silver dishes. 

“It’s very good of you,” Guy said, look- 
ing away,“ to come and brighten this dis- 
mal house, and to stay with a poor suffering 
— and a great uncouth fellow like my- 
se ° 
“But you are both so very kind,” said 
Belinda, simply. “I shall never for- 

et” 
ore Kind!” cried Guy, very roughly. “I 
behaved like a brute to you and your father 
yesterday. I am not used to ladies’ soci- 
ety. I amstupid and shy and awkward.” 

“If you were very stupid,” said Belle, 
smiling, “ you would not have said that, 
Mr. Griffiths. Stupid people always think 
themselves charming.” 

When Guy said good-night immediately 
after dinrer as usual, he sighed again, and 
looked at her with such Kind and melan- 
choly eyes that Belle felt an odd affection 
and compassion for him. “I never should 
have thought it possible to like him so 
much,” thought the girl, as she slowly went 
along the passage to Mrs. Griffiths’ door. 

It was an odd life this young creature led 
in the great silent stifling house, with un- 
couth Guy for her playfellow, the sick 
woman’s complaints and fancies for her 
duty in life. The silence of it all, its very 
comfort and splendidness, oppressed Belin- 
da more at times than a simpler and more 
busy life. But the garden was an endless 
pleasure and refreshment, and she used to 
stroll about, skim over the terraces and walks, 
smell the roses, feed the birds and the gold 
fishes. Sometimes I have stood at my win- 
dow watching the active figure flitting by 
in and out under the trellis, fifteen times 
round the pond, thirty-two times along the 
terrace walk. Belle was obliged to set her- 
self tasks, or she would have got tired 
sometimes of wandering about by herself. 
All this time she never thought of Guy ex- 
cept as a curious sort of companion; any 
thought of sentiment had never once oc- 
curred to her. 





VI. 


One day that Belle had been in the gar- 
den ‘longer than usual, she remembered 
a note for Mrs. Griffiths that she had forgot- 
ten to write, and springing up the steps into 
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the hall, on the way, with some roses in her 
apron, she suddenly almost ran up against 

y, who had come home earlier than usual. 
The girl stood blushing and looking more 
charming than ever. The young fellow stood 
quite still too, looking with such expressive 
and admiring glances that Belinda blushed 
deeper still, and made haste to escape to 
her room. Presently the gong sounded, and 
there was no help for it, and she had to 
go down again. Guy was in the dining- 
room as polite and as shy as usual, and Be- 
linda gradually forgot the passing impression. 
The butler put the dessert on the table and 
left them, and when she had finished her 
fruit Belinda got up to say good-by. As 
she was leaving the room she heard Guy’s 
footsteps following. She stopped short. He 
came up to her. He looked very pale, and 
said suddenly in a quick, husky voice, . 
“ Belle, will you marry me?” Poor Belinda 
opened her grey eyes full in his face. She 
could hardly believe she had heard aright. 
She was startled, taken aback, but she fol- 
lowed her impulse of the moment, and an- 
swered gravely, “ No, Guy.” 

He wasn’t angry or surprised. He had 
known it all along, poor fellow, and expect- 
ed nothing else. He only sighed, looked at 
her once again, and then went away out of 
the room. 

Poor Belle, she stood there where he had 
left her, — the lights burnt, the t table 
glittered, the curtains waved. It was like 
a strange dream. She clasped her hands 
together, and then suddenly ran and fled 
away up to her own room, — frightened, ut- 
terly puzzled, bewildered, not knowing 
what to do or to whom to speak. It was a 
comfort to be summoned as usual to read to 
Mrs. Griffiths. She longed to pour out her 
story to the poor lady, but she dreaded agi- 
tating her. She read as she was bid. Once 
she stopped short, but her mistress impa- 
tiently motioned her to go on. She obeyed, 
stambling and tumbling over the words be- 
fore her, until there came a knock at the 
door, and, contrary to his custom, Guy en- 
tered the room. He looked very pale, poor 
fellow, and sad and subdued. “I wanted 
to see you, Miss Belinda,” he said aloud, 
“ and to tell you that I hope this will make 
no difference, and that you will remain with 
us as if nothing had happened. You warned 
me, mamma, but I could not help myself. 
It’s my own fault. Good-night. That is all. 
I had to say.” 

Belle turned wistfully to Mrs. Griffiths. 
The thin hand was impatiently twisting the 
coverlet. “ Of course— Who would have- 
anything to say to him? Foolish fellow,”* 
158. 
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she muttered in her indistinct way. “Go 
on, Miss Barly.” 

“Oh, but tell me first, ht I remain 
here ?” Belle asked, imploringly. 

“ Certainly, unless you are unhappy with 
us,” the sick woman answered, peevishly. 
Mrs. Griffiths never made any other allusion 
to what had happened. I think the truth 
was that she did not care very much for 
anything outside the doors of her sick- 
room. tuchee she thought her son had 
been over-hasty, and that - time Belinda 

ight change her mind. To le lyin; 
on their last sick-beds, the somite tasianien 
longings of life seem very curious and 
strange. They seem to forget that they 
were once anxious, hopeful, eager them- 
selves, as they lie gazing at the awful veil 
which will so soon be withdrawn from before 
their fading eyes. 

A sort of constraint came between Guy 
and Belinda at first, but it wore away by 
degrees. He often alluded to his proposal, 
but in so hopeless and gentle a way that 
she could not be angry, still she was dis- 
quieted and unhappy. She felt that it was 
a false and awkward position. She could 
not bear to see him looking ill and sad, ag 
he did at times, with que Viet rings un- 
der his dark eyes. It was worse still when 
she saw him brighten up with happiness at 
some chance word she let fall now and then 
— speaking inadvertently of home, as he 
did, or of the roses next year. He must not 
mistake her. She could not bear to pain 
him by hard words, and yet sometimes she 
felt it was her duty to speak them. One day 
she met him in the street, on her way back 
tothe house. The roll of the passing car- 
riage-wheels gave Guy confidence, and, walk- 
ing by her side, he began to say, “ Now I 
never know what delightful surprise may 
not be waiting for me at every street corner. 
Ah, Miss Belle, my whole life might be one 
long dream of wonder and happiness, if . . 

. -’ Don’t speak like this ever again ; I 
shall go away,” said Belle, interrupting, and 
-crossing the road, in her agitation, under the 
very noses of two omnibus horses. “I wish 
I could like you enough to marry you. I 
shall always love you enough to be your 
friend ; please don’t talk of anything else.” 
Belle said this in a bright brisk implorin 
decided way, and hoped to have put an end 
to the matter. That day she came to me 
and told her little story. There were almost 
as many reasons for her staying as for her 
leaving, the poor child thought. I could not 
advise her to go, for the assistance that she 
was able to send home was very valuable. 
(Guy laughed, and utterly refused to ac- 
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cept a sixpence of her salary.) Mrs. Griffiths 
fellow, 
her, as 


evidently wanted her; Guy, wa 
would have given all he had to keep 
we all knew too well. 

Circumstance orders events sometinies, 
when péople themselves, with all their pow- 
ers and knowledge of good and of evil, are 
but passive instruments in the hands of fate. 
News came that Mr. Barly was ill, and lit- 
tle Belinda, with an anxious face, and a 
note in her trembling hand, came into Mrs. 
Griffiths’ room one day to say she must go 
to him directly.. “ Your father is ill,” wrote 
Anna. “Circumstances demand your im- 
mediate return to him.” Guy happened to 
be present, and when Belle left the room he 
followed her out into the passage. 

“ You are going ?” he said. 

“ T don’t know what Anna means by cir- 
cumstances, but papa is ill, and wants me,” 
said Belinda, almost crying. 

“ And I want you,” a Guy ;. “ but that 
don’t matter of course. Go— go, since you 
wish it.” 

After all, perhaps it was well she was 
going, thought Belle, as she went to pack 
up her boxes. Poor, Guy’s sad face haunted 
her. She seemed to carry it away in her 
box with her other possessions. 

It would be difficult to describe what he 
felt, poor fellow, when he came upon the 
luggage standing ready corded in the hall, 
and he found that Belle had taken him at 
his word. He was so silent a man,fso self- 
contained, so diffident of his own strength 
to win her love in time, so unused to the 
ways of the world and of women, that he 
could be judged by no ordinary rule. His 
utter despair and bewilderment would have 
been laughable almost, if they had not been 
so genuine. He paced about the garden 
with hasty uncertain footsteps, muttering to 
himself as he went along, and angrily cutting 
at the rose-hedges. “Of course she must 
go, since she wished it;— of course she 
must —of course, of course. What would 
the house be like when she was gone ?” For 
an instant a vision of a great dull vault 
without warmth, or light or colour, or possi- 
ble comfort anywhere, rose before him. He 
tried to imagine what his life would be if 
she never came back into it; butas he stood 
still trying to seize the picture, it seemed to 
him that it was a thing not to be imagined 
or thought of. Wherever he looked he saw 
her, everywhere and in everything. He 
had imagined himself unhappy ; now he dis- 
covered that for the last few weeks, since 
little Belinda had come, he had basked in the 
summer she had brought, and found new 
life in the sunshine of her presence. Of 
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an evening he had come home eagerly from 
his daily toil looking to find her. When he 
left early in the morning he would look 
up with kind eyes at- her windows as he 
drove away. Once, early one morning, he 
had ‘passed her near the lodge-gate, stand- 
ing in the shadow of the great aspen-tree, 
and making way for the horses to 

by. Belle was holding back the clean stiff 
folds of her pink muslin dress; she looked 
up with that peculiar blink of her gre 
eyes, smiled and nodded her bright head, 
and shrunk away from the horses. Every 
morning Guy used to look under the tree 
after that to see if she were there by chance, 
even if he had parted from her but a minute 
before. Good stupid old fellow! he used to 
smile to. himself at his own foolishness. One 
of his fancies about her was that Belinda 
was a bird who would fly away some day, 
and perch up in the branches of one of the 
great trees, far, far beyond his reach. And 
now was this fancy coming true? was she 
going — ag him — flying away where 
he could not follow her? He gave an inar- 
ticulate sound of mingled anger and sorrow 
and tenderness which relieved his heart, but 
which puzzled Belle herself, who was com- 
ing down the garden walk to meet him. 

‘I was looking for you, Mr. Griffiths,” 
said Belle. ‘ Your mother wants to speak 
to you. I too wanted to ask you something,” 
the girl went on, blushing. “ She is kind 
enough to wish me to come back... . 
But” 

Bell stopped short, blushed up, and be- 
gan pulling at the leaves sprouting on either 
side of the narrow alley. When she looked 
up after a minute, with one of her. quick 
short-sighted-ylances, she found that Guy’s 
two little brown eyes were fixed upon her 
steadily. 

“ Don’t be afraid that I shall trouble you,” 
he said, reddening. “If you knew—if 
you had the smallest conception what your 
presence is to me, you would come back. I 
think you would.” 

Miss Barly didn’t answer, but blushed up 
again and walked on in silence, hanging 
her head to conceal the two bright tears 
which had come into her eyes. She was so 
sorry, so very sorry. But what could she 
do? Guy had walked on to the end of the 
rose-garden, and Belle had followed. Now, 
instead of turning towards the house, he had 
come out into the bright-looking kitchen- 
garden, with its red brick walls hung with 
their various draperies of lichen and mosses, 
and garlands of clambering fruit. Four little 
— led up to the turf carpet which had 

n laid down in the centre of the garden : 








here a fountain plashed with a tranquil fall of 
waters upon water; all sorts of sweet kitch- 
en-herbs, mint and thyme and parsley, were 
growing along the straight-cut beds. Birds 
were pecking at the nets along the walls; 
one little sparrow that had been drinking at 
the fountain flew away as they approached. 
The few bright-coloured stragyling flowers 
caught the sunlight and reflected it in sparks 
like the water. 

The master of this pleasant place put out 
his great clumsy hand, and took hold of 
Belle’s soft reluctant fingers. ‘ Ah, Belle,” 
he said, “Is there no hope forme? Will 
there never be any chance?” 

“TI wish with all my heart there was a 
chance,” said poor Belle, pulling away her 
hand impatiently. “ Why do you wound and 
pain me by speaking again and again of 
what is far best forgotten? Dear Mr. 
Griffiths, I will marry you to-morrow, if 

ou desire it,” said the girl, with a sudden 
impulse turning pale and remembering all 
that she owed to his forbearance and gen- 
tleness; “ but please, please don’t ask it.” 
She looked so frightened and desperate that 
poor Guy felt that this was worse than any- 
thing, and sadly shook his head. 

«Don't be afraid,” he said. “I don’t 
want to marry you against your will, or kee 
you here. Yes, you shall go home, and 
will stop here alone, and cut my throat if I 
find I cannot bear the place without you. 
I am only joking. I daresay I shall do very 
well,” said Griffiths with a sigh; and he 
turned away and began stamping off in his 
clumsy way. ‘Then he suddenly stopped 
and looked back. Belle was standing in the 
sunshine with her face hidden in her hands. 
She was so puzzled, and sorry, and hopeless, 
and mournful. The only thing she could 
do was to cry, poor child,— and by some 
instinct Griffiths guessed that she was cry- 
ing ; he knew it, — his heart melted with 
pity. The poor fellow came back trembling. 
“« My dearest,” he said, “don’t ery. What 
a brute I am to make youcry. Tell me any- 
thing in the whole world I can do to make 
you happy.” 

“Tf I could only do anything for you,” 
said Belle, “that would make me happier.” 

“ Then come back, my dear,” said Guy, 
“and don’t fly away yet for ever, as you 
threatened just now. Come back and cheer 
up my mother, and make tea and a little 
sunshine for me, until— until some con- 
founded fellow comes and carries you off,” 
said poor Griffiths. 

“ Oh, that willnever be. Yes; I'll come,” 
said Belle, earnestly. “T'll go home for a 
week and come back ; indeed I will.” 
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“ Only let me know,” said Mr. Griffiths, 
“and my mother will send the carriage for 
you. Shall we say a week?” headded, anx- 
lous to drive a hard bargain. 

“ Yes,” said Belinda, smiling ; “ I'll write 
and tell you the day.” 

Nothing would induce Griffiths to order 
the carriage until after dinner, and it was 
quite late at night when Belle got home. 


Vil. 


Poor little Myrtle Cottage looked very 
small and shabby as she drove up in the 
darkness to the door. A brilliant illumina- 
tion streamed from all the windows. Martha 
rubbed her elbows at the sight of the gor- 
geous equinage. Fanny came to the door 
sorprised, laughing, giggling, mysterious. 
Everything looked much as usual, except 
that a large and pompous-looking gentle- 
man was sitting on the drawing-room sofa, 
and beside him Anna, with a huge ring on 
her fourth finger, attempting to blush as 
Belle came into the room. Belle saw that 
she was not wanted, and ran upstairs to her 
father, who was better, and sitting in the 
arm-chair by his bedside. The poor old 
man nearly cried with delight and surprise, 
held out both his shaking hands to her, and 
clung tenderly to the bright young daughter. 
Belle sat beside him, holding his hand, ask- 
ing him a hundred questions, kissing his 
wrinkled face and cheeks, and telling him 
all that had ‘9 Mr. Barly, too, had 
news to give. The fat gentleman down- 
stairs, he told Belle, was no other than 
Anna’s old admirer, the doctor, of whom 
mention has been made. He had re-pro- 
posed the day before, and was now sitting 
on the sofa on probation. Fanny’s pros- 
pects, too, seemed satisfactory. “ She as- 
sures me,” said Mr. Barly, “that you 
Ogden is on the point of coming forward. 
An old man like me, my dear, is naturally 
anxious to see bis children settled in life and 
comfortably provided for. I don’t know 
who would be good enough for my Belinda. 
Not that awkward lout of a Griffiths. No, 
no; we must look out Gee that.” 

“ Oh, papa, if you knew how and 
how kind be is!” said Belle, at A pe Fe 
revulsion of feeling; but she broke off 
abruptly, and spoke of something else. 

The other maid, who had already gone 
to bed the night before when Belle arrived 
at the cottage, gave a loud shriek when she 
went into the room next morning and 
found some one asleep in the bed. Belle 
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awoke, laughed and explained, and asked 
her to bring up her thi 

“ Bring ’em hup?” said the girl. “ What, 
all them ’ampers that’s come by the cart? 
No, miss, that’s more than me and Martha 
have the strength for. I should crick my 
back if I were to attempt for to do such a 
= 
“ Hampers,— what hampers?” Belle 
asked ; but when she went down she found 
the little passage piled with cases, flowers 
and game and preserves, and some fine old 
port for Mr. Barly, and some roses for Belle. 
As Belinda came downstairs, in her fresh 
morning dress, Anna, who had been poking 
about and examining the various packages, 
looked up with offended dignit 

“ T think, considering that T as mistress 
here,” said she, “ these hampers should have 
been directed to me, instead of to you, 
Belinda. Mr. Griffiths strangely forgets. 
Indeed, I fear that you too are, wanting in 
any great sense of ladylike propriety.” 

“ Prunes, prism, propriety,” said Belle, 
gaily. “Never mind, dear Anna; he’s 
sent the things for all of us. Mr. Griffiths 
certainly never meant me to drink two doz- 
en bottles of port wine in a week.” 

“You are evading the question,” said 
Anna. “I have been wishing ‘to talk to 
you for some time past,—come into the 
dining-room, if you please.” 

It seems almost impossible to believe, and 
yet I cannot help fearing that out of sheer 
spite and envy Anna Barly had even then 

etermined that if she could prevent it, 
Belinda should never go back to Castle 
Gardens again, but remain in the cottage. 
The sight of the pretty things which had 
been given her there, all the evidences 
which told of the esteem and love in which 
she was held, maddened the foolish woman. 
I can give no other reason for the way in 
which she opposed Belinda’s return to Mrs. 
Griffiths. “Her duty is at home,” said 
Anna. “I myself shall be greatly engaged 
with Thomas,” —so she had already learnt 
to call Dr. Robinson. “ Fanny also is pre- 
occupied ; Belinda must remain.” 
hen Belle demurred and said that for 
the next few weeks she would like to return 
as she had promised, and stay until Mrs. 
Griffiths was suited with another companion, 
Anna's indignation rose and overpowered 
her dignity. Was it her sister who was so 
oblivious of the laws of society, propriety, 
modesty. Anna feared that Belinda had 
not reflected upon the strange appearance 
her conduct must have to others, to the 
Ogdens, to them all. What was the secret 
attraction which took her back? Anna 
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said she had rather not inquire, and went 
on with her oration. “ Unmaidenly, — not 
to be thought of,—the advice of those 
whose experience might be trusted ” — does 
one not know the rigmarole by heart ? 
When even the father, who had been pre- 
viously talked to, sided with his eldest daugh- 
ter, when Thomas, who was also called into 
the family conclave, nodded his head in an 
ominous manner, poor little Belinda, fright- 
ened, shaken, undecided, almost promised 
that she would do as they desired; and as 
she promised, the thought of poor Guy’s 

ief and wistful haggard face came before 
eS. and her poor little heart ached and 
sank at the thought. But not even Belinda, 
with all her courage, could resist the deci- 
sion of so much experience, or Anna’s hints 
and inuendoes, or, more insurmountable 
than all the rest, a sudden shyness and con- 
sciousness which had come over the poor 
little maiden, who turned crimson with 
shame and ‘annoyance. 

Belinda had decided as she was told — 
had done as her conscience bid her, — and 
yet there was but little satisfaction in this 
duty accomplished. For about half an hour 
she went about feeling like a heroine, and 
then without any reason or occasion, it 
seemed to her that the mask had come off 
her face, that she had discovered herself to 
be a traitoress, that she had betrayed and 
abandoned her kindest friends; she called 
herself a selfish, ungrateful wretch, she won- 
dered what Guy would think of her; she 
was out of temper, out of spirits, out of 
a with herself, and the click of the 

lind swinging in the draft was unendurable. 
The complacent expression of Anna’s hand- 
some face put her teeth on edge. When 
Fanny tumbled over the footstool with a 
— shriek, to everybody's surprise Be- 
inda burst out crying. 

Those few days were endless, slow, dull, 
unbearable — every second brought its pang 
of regret and discomfort and remorse. It 
seemed to Belinda that her ears listened, 
her mouth talked, her eyes looked at the 
four walls of the cottage, at the furze on 
the common, at the faces of her sisters, with 
a sort of mechanical effort. As if she were 
acting her daily life, not living it naturally and 
without effort. Only when she was with her 
father did she feel unconstrained; but even 
then there was an unexpressed reproach in 
her heart like a dull pain that she could not 
quiet. And so the long days lagged. Al- 
though Dr. Robinson enlivened them with 
his presence, and the Ogdens drove up to 
carry Fanny off to the happy regions of 
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think would have docketed the district), 
to Belinda those days seemed slow, and 
dark and dim, and almost hopeless at times. 

On the day on which Belinda was to have 
returned there came a letter to me telling 
her story plainly enough:—“I must not 
come back, my dearest Miss Williamson,” 
she wrote. “I am going to write to Mrs. 
Griffiths and dear kind Mr. Guy to-morrow 
to tell them so. Anna does not think it is 
right. Papaclings to me and wants me, 
now that both my sisters are going to leave 
him. How often I shall think of you all — 
of all your goodness to me, of the beautiful 
roses, and my dear little room! Do you 
think Mr. Guy would let me take one or 
two books as a remembrance — Hume’s His- 
tory of England, Porteous’s Sermons, and 
Essays on Reform? I should like to have 
something to remind me of you all, and to 
look at sometimes, since they say I am not 
to see you all again. Good-by, and thank 
you and Mrs. H. a thousand thousand times. 
— Your ever, ever affectionate BELINDA. 
P.S. — Might I also ask for that little green 
volume of the Golden Treasury which is up 
in the tower room ?” 

This was what Guy had feared all along. 
Once she was gone, he knew by instinct she 
would never come back. I hardly know 
how it fared with the poor fellow all this 
time. He kept out of our way, and would try 
to escape me, but once by chance I met 
him, and I was shocked by the change 
which had come over him. I had my own 
opinion, as we all have at times. H. and I 
had talked it over,— for old women are 
good for something after all, and can some- 
times play a sentimental part in life as well 
as young ones. It seemed to us impossible 
that Belinda should not relent to so much 
goodness and unselfishness, and come back 
again some day never to go any more. We 
knew enough of Anna Barly to guess the 
part she had played, nor did we despair of 
seeing Belinda among us once more. But 
some one must help her, she could not 
reach us unassisted; and so I told Mrs. 
Griffiths, who had remarked upon her son’s 
distress and altered looks. 

“ If you will lend us the carriage,” I said, 
“either H. or I will go over to Dumbleton 
to-morrow, and I doubt not that we shall 
bring her.” H. went. She told me about 
it afterwards. Anna was fortunately absent. 
Mr. Barly was downstairs, and H. was able 
to talk to him a little bit before Belinda 
came down. The r old man always 
thought as he was told to think, and since 
his i!lness he was more uncertain and broken 
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than ever. He was dismayed when H. told 
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. hin in her decided way that he was .proba- 


bly sacrificing two e’s happiness for 
; life by his il-timed babetlartnce en at 
last Belinda came_down, she looked almost 
as ill as Griffiths himself. She rushed into 
H’s arms, with a scream of delight, and 
eagerly asked a hundred questions. “ How 
were they all—what were they all do- 


ing ?” 

a3 was very decided. Everybody was 
very ill and or Belinda back. “ — 
father sa e can s ou very well,” 
said she. mi Why not yes back Pith me 
this afternoon, if only for a time? It is 
your duty,” H. continued, in her dry way. 
“You should not Jeave them in this un- 
certainty.” “Go, my child—pray go,” 

Mr. Barly.. And at last Belinda 
consented shyly, nothing loth. 

H. began to question her when she had 
got her safe in the carriage. Belinda said 
she had not been well. She could not sleep, 
she said. She had had bad dreams. She 
blushed and confessed that she had dreamt 
of Guy lying dead in the kitchen-garden. 
She had gone about the house trying, in- 
deed she had tried to be cheerful and busy 
as usual, but she felt unhappy, ungrateful. 
“Oh, what a foolish girl 
All the lights were burning in the little 
town, the west was glowing and reflected 
in the river, the boats trembled and shot 
through the shiny waters, and the people 
were out upon the banks, as they crossed 
the bridge again on- their way from Dum- 
bleton. Belle was happier certainly, but 
crying from agitation. 

"i Seve I ante him miserable, poor fel- 
low? Oh, I think I shall blame myself all 
my life,” said she, covering her face with 
her hands. “ Oh, H.! H.! what shall I 
do?” 

H. dryly replied that she must be guided 
by circumstances, and when they reached 

astle Gardens, kissed her and set her down 
at the great gate, while she herself went 
home in the carriage. 

It was all twilight by this time among the 
roses. Belinda met the gate-keeper, who 
touched his hat and told her his master 
was in the garden; and so instead of 
going into the house she flitted away to- 
ane | the garden, crossed the lawns, and 
went in and out among the bowers and trel- 
lises looking for him—frightened by her 
own temerity at first, gaining courage by 
degrees. It was so still, so sweet, so dark ; 
the stars were coming out in the evening 
sky,a meteor went flashing from east to 
west, a bat flew across her path; all the 
scent hung heavy inthe air. Twice Belinda 


am,” she said. | _ 


called out timidly, “Mr. Griffiths, Mr. 
Griffiths!” but no one answered. Thenshe 
remembered her dream in sudden terror, 
and hurried into the kitchen-garden to the 
fountain where they had parted. 

What had happened ? Some one was ly- 
ing on the grass. Was this her dream ? 
was it Guy? was he dead ? had she killed 
him? Belinda ran up to him, seized his 
hand, and called him Guy—dear Guy; 
and Guy, who had fallen asleep from ver 
weariness and sadness of heart, opened his 
eyes to hear himself called by the voice he 
loved best in the world; while the sweetest 
eyes, full of tender-tears, were gazing anx- 
iously into his ugly face. Ugly? Fairy 
tales have told us this at least, that ugliness 
and dulness do not e:*st for those who truly 
love. Had she eve thought him rough, 
uncouth, unlovable ?x Ah! she had been 
blind in those days; she knew better now. 
As they walked back through the twilight 
garden that night, Guy said humbly, — 

“Tshant do you any credit, Belinda; I 
can only love you.” 

“ Only!” said Belinda. 

She didn’t finish her sentence; but he 
understood very well what she meant. 


From the London Review, June Ist, 


THE LEAGUE OF PEACE. 


Tue Exposition in the Champs de Mars, 
however it may realize in material grandeur 
the glowing anticipations of the French Em- 
peror, has certainly failed to attain the mor- 
al prestige which distinguished the Crystal 
Pues of 1851. Few now see in these huge 
collections of arts and manufactures a hope- 
ful guarantee of universal happiness and 
tranquillity ; and even while the great Show 
at Paris is highest in the interest of novelty 
and reputation, rumours and menaces of 
war are rife enough to dismay the most san- 
guine and zealous of humanitarians. By a 
notable coincidence, however, a pacific 
movement is now making its way on the 
Continent which, inasmuch as it is based on 
less purely sentimental grounds, is likely to 
be more durable and strong than any similar 
tendency that has been manifested of late 
years. The International League of Peace, 
aiming, as it does, at the extinction of war 
and a general disarmament of nations, is not 
likely, for a time, to produce any immediate- 
ly beneficial result; but much will be 
achieved if the industrial classes throughout 





Europe, who are daily becoming more and 
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opinion and devel 
rench mind. ortunately, neither the 

thinkers nor the artisans have been 
are 


more the ultimate arbiters and depositaries 
of political power, can be brought to recog- 
nise principles which have long received 
the sanction of the soundest and most liber- 
al thinkers in England, France, and Ger- 
many. The Peace Society of England —a 
body which, from peculiar circumstances, 
has not been eminently successful, but which 
has done in a quiet way an amount of 
work that deserves all grateful recognition 


‘—at the fifty-first anniversary meeting, 


held on the 21st ult., brought forward some 
facts relative to the Continental movement 
which are highly interesting and instructive. 
The Rev. Henry Richazd, secretary to the 
Society, has further illistrated the history 
of the agitation, its progress and its success, 
in a series of letters tera contemporary. In 
every point of views the facts which he 
brings forward are riost worthy of notice, 
and, however chimerical we may deem the 
hopes of the chief leaders of the “ Ligue de 
la Paix,’ we are bound to pay some regard 
to the introduction of a new and, as it may 
prove, a most potent element into the com- 
plications of French political ideas. " 

It has been readily believed in England 
that for a year or more the mass of the 
French people have been profoundly in- 
censed against Prussia, have revived the 
militant ardour of the First Empire, and 
have been with difficulty restrained from 
embroiling all Europe in a war to which 
any that we have witnessed in the present 
generation would be no more than child’s 
play. Without doubt, there was much rea- 
son for this belief. Certain numerous and 
powerful classes in France, and those the 
most demonstrative and presumptuous, led 
the cry for war. Out-of-date politicians, 


like M. Thiers — disappointed and conceited 


politicians, like Emile de Girardin — with 
the military classes and the clerical cham- 
ions of Austria, were too successful in rous- 
ing the least intelligent and the vainest part 
of the proletariat to a bitter hatred of Ger- 
ee. But these classes do not make u 
the French nation; otherwise than numeri- 
cally, they are but the insignificant section 
of the nation. The two great classes in 
which the real strength of a people consists 
—the thinkers and the skilled artisans — 
were all but unanimous in favour of peace. 
That the first class should be so is not sur- 
prising, is indeed almost necessary in France, 
where, since the Revolution, theories of hu- 
man brotherhood have exercised so wide a 
sway. The adhesion of the artisans to the 
cause is perhaps to be explained by that 
powerful leaven of Socialist views which has 
already wrought such strange mutations of 








favoured by the Imperial rule. 
suspected as tainted with Republican views, 
and neither class has’ yet frankly accepted 


the Buonaparte dynasty, The Emperor. 
then, falling back upon other support, is 


ood | likely to be less influenced than he other- 


wise might have been by the growth of a 
peace movement under his military mon- 
archy ; but we have no reason to believe 
him personally desirous of war. In the ab- 
sence of any aggressive disposition on his 
part, we feel convinced that the bold and 
sincere action of the “ Ligue de la Paix” 
must have a good effect upon public opinion 
in France and throughout Europe. 

It was the colision of sentiment and pre- 
judice, culminating in the dangerous crisis 
of the Luxembourg bargain and negotia- 
tions, which aroused the friends of peace in 
France to a vigorous course of action. Le 
Temps, which kas always been a calm and 
moderate advocate of liberal and peaceful pro- 

ss, and to which the pen of Louis Blanc 
as added deserved honour, became in the 
first instance the means of promulgating the 
views which have been formulated by the 
League. M. Nettzer, the editor of Le Temps, 
declined at first to pledge his paper to the 
opinions of the Peace party; but he pub- 
lished some very able letters from MM. 
Charles Dolphus, Gustave d’Eichthal, and. 
Martier Paschond, in. which the necessity of 
averting the great calamity of a European 
war about a “ey! question of frontier was 
forcibly urged. Immediately, unexpected- 
ly, and rapidly, there appeared strong symp- 
toms that the feelings expressed in these 
letters were shared by a large section of the 
French people. M. Frédéric Passy, who has, 
we believe, been long connected with the 
Peace Socicty in this country, was the first 
to take the question out of the region of 
mere temporary palliatives, and to su 
the formation of a League for the discour- 
ement and ultimate suppression of war. 

o his eloquent appeal, answers poured in 
from every part of the country. The Work- 
ing Men’s Associations adopted addresses in 
favour of the League. Commercial and even 
agricultural bodies gave their adhesion. 
Distinguished literary men, such as MM. 
Léonce de Lavergne and Charles Lemon- 
nier, spoke out in decided langu The 
French Protestants, headed by MM. Co- 

uerel and Paschond, were unanimous in 
eir approval. Kindly declarations of 
sympathy were sent in day by day from 
rmany, from Belgium, and from England ; 


ents of ideas ii te « «=: © 
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the last coming not only from the Peace 
Society, but from eminent writers who hold 
Positivist views— Mr, G. H. Lewes, Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, Mr. ve, Dr. 
ridges, Professor Beesley, and -others. A 
more important feature in the move- 
ment is the manifestation of a solidarité be- 
tween the working classes of the western 
part of the European continent. The organ 
of the co-operative societies, La Codperation, 
an able journal published at Brussels, is filled 
with addresses and answers that have pene 
between Associations of Artisans in France 
and Germany, all of which adopt without 
modification the entiré creed of the “ Ligne 
de la Paix.” The same exhibitions of unity of 
feeling and abnegation of national jealousies 
have taken place on the part of the students 
and professors in the universities, colleges, 
and professional schools on either bank of 
the Rhine. Indeed, one of the most en- 
couraging signsin the whole movement has 
been the tendency of the younger genera- 
tion in France — that which might be sup- 
posed especially subject to fits of war fever 
—to accept the principles of universal 


ace. 
The first Conference of the League was 
held on April 23d, in the splendid amphi- 


theatre of the Ecole de Médecine, and has 
pyeret we believe, a complete success. Le 


emps, and the other journals throughout 
France and Belgium that have joined 
the League publish almost daily very 
copious lists of the names of new support- 
ers, and there are indications that an 
International Union will grow out of M. 
Frédéric Passy’s idea. It is too soon, of 
course, to predict anything of an enterprise 
apparently so desperate as the extinction of 
war, especially when that enterprise origi- 
nates among the most warlike people in the 
world. But we should guard ourselves from 
the easy triumph of sneering at a sincere 
and a determined effort of a few honest men 
to paralyze the pernicions influence of that 
passion for military glory which has done so 
much to retard the advance of Europe in 
the path of civilization and prosperity. We 
have little doubt that the numerical major- 
ity of the French nation is still, as in the 
days of Napoleon L, intoxicated with the 
splendour of the battle-field; but we are 
quite certain that the number and the influ- 
ence of those who believe in the opposite 
doctrine — who regard war as an unholy 
and brutal thing, to be justified only by the 
most stringent necessity — are increasing 
and will continue to increase. Anything 


with respect to which the the 
hands of a people are aty it alt 
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become the law for that le ; and though 
neither the thinkers pags workers in 
€ are as yet unanimous in detestation 
of war, the current of opinions flows in that 
direction. The truest French Liberals believe 
that the “ solidarity of peoples” was one of 
the most vital principles developed by the 
Great Revolution. Only those who, like 
M. Thiers, hang to the skirts of an effete 
Orleanism, a spurious constitutionalism 
which would ignore the people, still preach 
the maintenance of a balance of power b 
the sword. To the ignorant peasant, blind- 
ed by the glitter of arms and deluded by the 
fanaticism of priestly teachers as ignorant as 
himself, the dream of European domination 
which dazzled even the greatEmperor, and 
led him to his ruin, may yet have vague and - 
alluring charms ; but the intelligent ouvrier | 
of the great towns, who probably believes in 
Fourier, who no doubt has read Cabet and 
Louis Blanc and the Economist, knows as 
well as Mr. Cobden or Mr. Gladstone what 
war really is, and what it really does. He 
knows that war means to him harder fare 
and slacker work, with no unlikely prospect 
of starvation for his wife and children in the 
background. He will not readily accept this 
fate to serve the purposes of others — to 
prop a falling cause, or to cover marshals 
and generals with “ glory.” 


Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Three vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) — Miss” 
Kavanagh ought not to spoil a genuine style by 
attempts at sensation. Her forte lies in quiet 
portraiture, as she has shown in some novels of 
high merit. But since other lady writers have 
earned a transient fame, and money which we 
hope they have invested more protitably, Miss 
Kavanagh has also tried her hand at murder 
and mystery. We say murder, though we are 
not sure that a murder is intended, but we nev- 
er arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
riddle in Sybil’s Second Love* Sybil herself is a 
charming character, and there is power in the 
portrait of her husband, as well as in that of 
her bosom friend and false stepmother. But 
both of these last suffer from the mystery to 
which we have alluded, and while Miss’ Kavan- 
agh makes them scheme she thinks herself ab- 
solved from the necessity of keeping them natu- 
ral. We regret these blemishes, for the novel ig 
good in many points, and may occupy a con- 
spicuous place in the list of those to be order- 





ped from Mudie’s. — Spectator. 





